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1—FIBRES AND THEIR PRODUCTION 
(A)—MINERAL 
Fibreglass: Production and Properties. (‘‘ Hlow Fibreglass is made.”’) Fibre- 
glass Ltd. Machinist, 1949. 93. 577- A brief account is given of the production 
of fibreglass in the form of bat wool, continuous filament yarn and staple fibre. 


Fibreglass is superior to many fibres in dielectric and tensile strength, lightness 
and resistance to high temperature. and vibration, but it has less elasticity and 


resistance to abrasion. CLA, 

Glass Fibres: Spinning; Variation of Fibre Diameter. 1. Sawai, M. Mine and H. x 
Shishido. jf. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan, 1941, 44. 967-973 (through Chem. Abstr., ; 
1949, 43. 5164"). Microscopic measurements were made of the diameter of con- : 


stituent single fibres of glass yarn spun in 1 minute at the rate of 320-840 

m./minute. Greater velocities led to greater uniformity. Diameters of con- 

stituent single fibres were also measured at 52 points along a typical yarn 

obtained by “spinning at the uniform rate of 840 m./min. for one minute. The 

values showed an irregular wavy fluctuation with a cycle corresponding to 2-6°4 

seconds of spinning. The variation in the average diameter along the yarn was 


5 percent. (See also J. Textile Inst., 1948, 39, A289.) C—1A. 
(B)—ANIMAL 

Morley: History of the Local Trade. E. M. Sigsworth. J. Jext. Inst., 1949, 
40, Pgs58-97!. A historical account is given of the development of the wool 
textile industry in Morley from the eighteenth to the twentieth century, with 
particular reference to rag wool. W-—I1B. 


C)—VEGETABLE 


Ashmouni and Zagora Cottons: Production. (‘‘ The Ashmouni Problem.’’) 

H. Brown. Egyptian Cotton Gazette, tg49, No. 7, 29-32. The position of 
Ashmouni, the oldest of Egyptian cotton varieties, and Zagora (Delta-grown 
Ashmouni) is reviewed. Four new strains of cotton at present under test, Giza 
31, Giza 50, Giza 54, and Giza 47, are described, which all appear to give better 
yields than Giza 1g, the Ashmouni nucleus type. The author is of the opinion 


that in a free competition between Giza 47 and Ashmouni, the form 


r would 


- eventually capture the market. C---1C. 
Cotton Boll Weevil and Aphids: Control. Ewing and C. Varencia. 
]. Econ, Entomol., 1948, 41, 558-563 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BITL, 242 
Crops were dusted with various concentrations of Ca arsenate, benzene hexa 
chloride, and chlorinated camphene. A significant increase in aphid population 
was noted on Ca arsenate-dusted crops. <A slight control of boll weevil was 
given by all dusts used. C—IC, 
Cotton Fleahopper : Control. C. R. Parencia and K. P. Ewing J. Econ. 
Entomol., 1948 4h 7 735-738 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIIM, 242). Field tests 
are described of chlorinated camphene (1-25, 2-§, §, and to per cent.) and 5 per = 
cent. DDT-75 per cent. sulphur dusts (13 Ib. /acre) for the control of the cotton 
fleahopper, ‘Psallus seriatus (Reut.), and the results show that all were fairly 

a effective. Large-scale trials in two acres where infestation was (a) light to heavy 


and (b) medium to heavy showed that chlorinated camphene in concentrations 
from 5 to 20 per cent. was as effective as DDT-S in controlling the pest. The 
residual effect from chlorinated camphene at to per cent. concentrdtion was as 
good as that from DDT-S. Gains in crop yields were greater with the former 
than with the latter. C—IC, 
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Cotton Plant Insect Pests: Control. (‘Tests of Insecticides for the Control 
of Several Cotton Insects."’) J.C. Gaines and H. A. Dean. /. Econ. Entomol., 
1948, 41, 543-554 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BILL, 241), Results are presented 
of the control given by the dust applications of various insecticides 
(including Parathion-inert, hexachlorobenzene, DDT, Chlordane-inert, chlorinated 
camphene and sulphur) against fleahoppers. Corresponding increases in yield 
were obtained except in the case of hexachlorobenzene-sulphur. In no case was 
control provided for longer than 7 days. Applications of 5 per cent. DDT-S, Ca 
arsenate, C,H,Cl,, 20 per cent. chlorinated camphene-S, and mixtures of these 
poisons reduced the population of boll worm and increased yields, Ca arsenate 
being the least effective. The three stomach poisons were equally effective 
against weevils; the aphid population increased after application of Ca arsenate 
In further tests chlormated camphene-S was the most effective against weevil 
and 3 per cent. C,H,Cl, or 5 per cent. DDT-S best against boll worm. ‘‘ Para 
thion inert '’ gave a knock<«ut control of aphids; 2 per cent. C,H,Cl, with or 
without DDT or chlorinated camphene gave good control. C—iC. 


Cotton Plant Insect Pests: Control in Arizona. \W. E. Stevenson and W. 
Kauffman. /. Econ. Entomol., 1948, 41, 583-585 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, 
BIT, 242). Dusting and spraying by hand and from the air against cotton 
insects were examined. Benzene hexachloride, Paris green, 5 and’ 10 per cent 
DDT in sulphur were tested and the last was found to be most satisfactory as a 
general insecticide, although C,H,Cl, gave better control of stink bugs. C—1C. 


Cotton Plant Insecticides: Effect of Diluents. J}. C. Gaines and R. LL. Hanna. 
|. Econ, Entomol., 1948, 41, 811-812 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BUI, 242) 
fests are described on the effect of the diluents in dusts used to control the bol! 
weevil, the boll worm, the red spider and cotton aphid. Four treatments were 
used: (i) 3 per cent. y-C,H,Cl,-5 per cent. DDT containing either 40 per cent. of 
pyrophyllite or sulphur, (ii) 20 per cent. chlorinated camphene containing either 
40 per cent. of pyrophvllite or S, (iii) Ca arsenate mixture containing either 33:3 
per cent. of pyrophyllite or S, and (iv) either pyrophyllite or S alone. Eight 
applications were made, two in early June and six in July. Results showed that 
(i), (ii) and (iii) were equally effective against the boll weevil; the diluents did 
not affect the toxicity. Treatment (i) was better than (ii) or (iii) against the 
boll worm, the diluents not affecting the toxicity. The aphid population was 
significantly higher with (iii) than with the other treatments, and that of the 
red spider significantly less when sulphur was the diluent c—IC. 


Cottonseed: Methyl Bromide Fumigation. (©. |. Phillips and W. G. Boden- 
stem /. Keon. Entomol., 1948, 41, 804 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, B III, 
242). Cottonseed (450 to 550 tons) contained in a cylindrical tank having a 
capacity of 56,345 cubic ft. was treated for 24 hours with methyl bromide by 
forced ventilation, dosages being 3, 4°5, or 6 lb. per 1,000 cubic ft. Samples of 
infested seed enclosed in bags were distributed throughout the load and gas 
samples were taken. Within one hour at least 55 per cent. of the dosage was 
found at all points, rising in two hours to from 31-5 to 87:5 per cent., 50 to 
6g°5 per cent., and 55 to 75 per cent., respectively, for the three dosages. All 
the insects in the samples were killed Cc—IC. 


Cotton Thrips: Control. 1.. C. Fife, A. J. Chapman and I. Shiller. /. Econ. 
Entomol., 1948, 41, 665 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BUI, 242). Application 
of § per cent. chlorinated camphene at to-3 lb. /acre gave a 93 per cent. reduc 

tion of thrips and was superior to 5 per cent. Chlordane, 5 per cent. DDT, and 
a mixture of 2-5 per cent. DDT and 0°25 per cent. y-C,H,Cl, c—1C. 


British Commonwealth Cotton: Production. ‘Cotton Growing in British 
Coumonwealth.’’) Jndian Textile ]., 1949, §9. 990-994. An account is given of 
cotton production in the various countries of the British Commonwealth during 
the season 1946-47. Details are given of the areas sown, and of quality and total 
vield of crops from these areas. The prospects are discussed for the season 
1947-48 Cc—1c. 
Egyptian Cotton: Production and Distribution. (‘‘ Today's Cotton Problem 
in Egypt."") M. A. Farghaly Pasha. Egyptian Cotton Gazette, 1949, No. 7, 
7-11. Egypt's production and distribution of long-, medium- and short-staple 
cottons and governmental cotton policy are discussed, and a plea is made against 
over produc tion of long st iple cottons Cc 1c. 
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Egyptian Cotton Crop: Statistics, April 30th, 1949. RK. Dabbous. Egyptian 
Cotton Gazette, 1949, No. 7, 61-73, 84-98. Crop, stocks and exports statistics 
for the 1948/49 cotton season are tabulated by varieties and briefly discussed 
See also /. Textile inst., 1949, 40, A183.) C—IC. 


World Cotton Supplies, 1948/49. (A Surplus of Cotton?'') Economist, i949. 
157, 468-469. For the first time since the war, world stocks of cotton at the end 
of July, 1949, have shown an increase over the previous year. Comparative 


figures are quoted for 1938-39, 1947-48 and 1948-49 C—AC. 
Boll Weevil and Cotton Aphid: Control. MT. Young. /. Econ. Entomol., 


1948, 41, 401-403 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIT, 290). The effects on boll 
weevil, cotton aphids, spider mites, and yields of cotton after treatment with 
either benzene hexachloride, chlorinated camphenc, calcium arsenate with and 
without nicotine, or calcium arsenate plus one application of either benzene 
hexachloride or chlorinated camphene are listed Five applications of Ca 
arsenate plus one application of y-benzene hexachloride (5 per cent.) gave very 
good boll weevil control and the best yield of seed cotton. Both benzene hexa 
chloride and chlorinated camphene were more effective against aphids and boll 
weevils when applied at 4-5 instead of 7-9 day intervals, and both caused an 
increase of two-spotted spider mites. Some burning of cotton foliage was noted 
from »-benzene hexachloride (5 per cent.) C—iC. 


Boll Weevil in Cotton Squares: Effectiveness of Insecticides. K. C. Gaines 
and A. L. Scales. J. Econ. Entomol., 1948, 41, 519-520 (through Brit. Abstr.. 
1949, BIII, 290). Chlordane (20 per cent.) and y-benzene hexachloride (5 per 
cent.) dusts caused a high mortality of developing boll weevils in cotton squares 
Chlorinated camphene (20 per cent.) and Parathion (5 per cent.) dusts were 
ineffective. Exposure to the vapours from Chlordane killed all developing boll 
weevils, and those from benzene hexachloride or Parathion killed most of them 

C—1C, 
Cotton Insecticides: Effect on Crop Yield. J. C. Gaines and R. Wipprecht. 
J. Econ. Entomol., 1948, 41, 410-412 (through Brit. Absir., 1949, BIL, 289) 
In field trials in 1947 a DDT (5 per cent.)—sulphur mixture and a y-benzene 
hexachloride (3 per cent.)-DDT (5 per cent.)—S (40 per cent.) mixture did not 
control thrips or increase cotton yields. Flea hopper population was reduced 
effectively by the latter mixture. It was more economical to dust the cotton 
late in the season when bollworms and weevils were most injurious, using a 
quick-acting, effective insecticide mixture, than to try to protect the cotton 
throughout the season. Cc—IiCc, 


Cotton Thrips: Control. J.C. Gaines, H. A. Dean and R. Wipprecht. J. Econ 
Entomol., 1948, 41, 510-512 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BUI, 290). A DDI 
(1 per cent.) spray, chlorinated camphene (20 per cent)—S, and y-benzene hexa 
chloride (3 per cent.)—S, all gave good control of thrips population. A tartar 
emetic spray, DDD (5 per cent.)—S, and DDT (5 per cent.)—-S were ineffective. 
None of the treatments increased the yield of seed cotton, but in one case all 
insecticidal treatments significantly reduced the per cent. of ‘‘ thrips-injured ' 
plants 


(D)-—ARTIFICIAL 


Cellulose: Xanthation. K. Lauer, RK. Jaks and L. Shark. Kolloid Z., 1945, 
110, 26-34 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 4848*). Xanthation of cellulose can 
proceed farther than to 0-5 mol.-per cent., and the result depends a great deal 
on the combination of sodium hydroxide in mercerisation. Crystallisation of 
fibrous regions occurs. The process depends on the percentage of carbon disul 
phide. Methanol and ethanol give lower values than CS,. Data are shown for 
S and Na contents, pre-treatment, and grinding, and treatment by methylation 
and acetylation. Digestion (of the pulp) with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
gives the same percentage (of xanthate) formed, and the sirupy mass does not 
crystallise. Xanthation takes places only in amorphous regions and, therefore, 
near the surface of the crystalline material. The degree of xanthation is not an 
indication of filterability. c—1D. 


Hemi-celluloses: Reactivity in Pulps on Xanthation. (. Jayme and H. 


Nikoliew. Angew. Chemie, 1948, 60A, 15-18 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BI, 
620, and C, 225). Viscose solutions produced from pulp rich in pentosans are 


= 
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difficult to filter. Previous work on the xanthation of heniicelluloses, and hypo- 
theses advanced to account for the lower reactivity of pulp rich in hemicelluloses, 
are reviewed. Hydrolytic and oxidative degradation of the fibre increase its 
reactivity, and morphological characteristics of the fibre are also significant. 
The reactivity of pulps was measured quantitatively by determining the amount 
of residue on partial xanthation under standard conditions. The hemicelluloses, 
consisting largely of mannan and pentosans, dissolve more readily than does 
cellulose on xanthation, and pentosans are more reactive than is mannan. The 
undissolved residues on partial xanthation contain lower proportions of pentosans 
and mannan than do the original pulps. Pulps showing low reactivity are those 
which have not been subjected to severe chemical attack and are therefore rich 
in hemicelluloses. A modification of the method of Hiagglund and Bratt for 
determining mannan is described. C—1D. 


Nylon: Production in the Argentine. (‘‘ Textile Fibres from Chemicals in 
the Argentine."’) G. Pinardi. Experimenta, Mendoza, 1948, 1, 33-37 (through 
Brit. Abstr., 1949, BU, 616). The production of nylon in the U.S.A. from 
furfuraldehyde is cited as an example of the use of waste vegetable material; 
stnall quantities of furfuraldehyde have been made during the past few years in 
Buenos Aires. It is suggested that the Argentine, with its enormous resources 
in waste vegetable matter, should establish a synthetic-resin industry, especially 
of polyamides cC—I1D. 


Orlon Fibre: Development. (‘New Synthetic Fibers."’) G. P. Hoff. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 7, 65-67; No. 8, 65-67. A discussion 
of the utility requirements and characteristics of a synthetic fibre and of the 
procedure followed in evolving a new fibre, with particular reference to the 
development of Orion. Some typical structures of compositions which can be 


made into fibres are illustrated. c—1D. 


Synthetic Fibres: Development and Properties. Man-made Fibres.’’) G. 
S. Kasbekar. /ndian Textile J., 1949, §9. 965-974. A general account is given 
of the development and properties of various types of man-made fibres, including 
organic synthetic fibres, inorganic and metallic fibres, and protein base fibres. 
Physical properties are tabulated for the more important natural, synthetic, and 
regenerated fibres C—1D. 


Vinyon Filaments: Production and Properties. Textile Weekly, 1040, 43. 
740-744, 1478-1482. The stages in the production of Vinyon N filaments from 
vinyl chloride/acetate co-polymer are outlined and the various types are 


cle scribed 


Viscose: Effect of Reagents on Viscosity and Degree of Ripeness. 1. Thor: 

J. Indian Chem. Soc., Ind. News Edn., 1948, 11, 63-70 (through Brit. Abstr., 
1949, BIL, 771). Of sixteen reagents stuched only pyridine, Na sulphite and Na 
nitrite caused the desired lowering in viscosity; others had no appreciable, or an 
adverse, effect. Reduction of viscositv is a function of the ripening period and 
also of the quantity of the reagent. Maximum reduction was found with 8 per 
cent. of pyridine and 0°23 per cent. of Na nitrite. Two per cent. of pyridine 
has scarcely any eflect on ripening, but at higher and lower concentrations 
pyridine retarded the speed of ripening. Sodium sulphite retarded ripening 
considerably, but the nitrite had no effect. At the ripeness required for spin- 
ning, the maximum reduction in viscosity was only 3 per cent. with either 2 per 


cent. of pyridine or 0-17 per cent. of Na nitrite. C—ID, 


Polyvinyl Alcohol Fibres: Heat Treatment in Salt Baths. S. Yazawa and C. 
Hagino. /. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan, 1944, 47, 549-552 (through Chem. Abstr., 
1949, 43. §2278) (I) Polyvinyl alcohol fibre under tension was heated in 
ammonium sulphate solution under different conditions, then treated with 
formaldehyde to produce the formal, and the degree of shrinkage of the product 
in hot water was determined. Conditions which increased the resistance to hot 
water are listed. (II) By selecting the proper conditions of heat treatrnent a 
fibre could be obtained with high resistance to hot water and with some increase 
in strength and elongation. No change in the degree of polymensation from 
heat treatment was noticed. The preparation of acetals became more ciifficult 
as the time of heat treatment was increased. <—1D. 
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PATENTS 

Stretch-spun Cellulose Acetate Filaments: Production. Donald Finlayson 
and F. B. Hill (British Celanese Ltd.) B.P.618,085 of 17/10/1946: 16/2/ 1949. 
A small proportion of volatile solvent or swelling agent (e.g. acetone) is left in 
the fresh-spun cellulose acetate filaments (e.g. the package is stored in an air- 
tight container) and the yarn is then stretched while in the softened condition. 

Cc. 
Melt Spinning Apparatus. Fibreglass Ltd., A. de Dani and R. G. Terrell. 
B.P.618,108 of 21/10/1946:16/2/1949. The invention relates to a spinning 
head for thermoplastic materials (e.g. glass) in which a stream of molten 
material is fed from a nipple to a slot formed by two “ blowers’ from which 
powerful jets of steam or hot air impinge on the melt and exercise a considerable 
drafting effect. To take full advantage of this, drafting plates are secured to the 


tops of the blower pieces by screw-threaded members so that the width of the 
slot between them, where the melt enters, can be adjusted independently of the 
slot between the blowers. Cc. 


Freshly-spun Viscose Filaments: Purification. British Celanese Ltd.  B.P. 
618,633 of 6/11/1946:24/2/1949 (Conv. 29/11/1945). The invention is con- 
cerned with the removal of metallic impurities (e.g. lead compounds) from vis- 
cose filaments before treatment with ammonium sulphide for the removal of 
sulphur, and dispenses with subsequent bleaching. The freshly-spun filaments 
are treated simultaneously or in succession with chlorous acid or chlorine dioxide 
and a “‘ sequestering ’’ agent. Thus, the initial wash may be with a o-os5 to 
o*t per cent. solution of Na hexametaphosphate at so0-60°C., followed by a 
wash at 50-60° C. with a o-o5 to o-1 per cent. solution of Na chlorite acidified 
to pH 5:5 or lower. Cc 


Viscose or Casein Filament Tow: Liquid Treatment. Courtaulds Ltd., R. L. 
Wormell and A. F. Millidge. B.P.6:8,925 of 13/11/1946:1/3/1949. A process 
for the treatment of a continuous tow of viscose or casein filaments includes the 
steps of continuously feeding the tow into a bath of a treating liquid having a 
lower specific gravity than that of the tow, supporting the tow so that there is a 
free liquid space below it, allowing it to accumulate long enough to produce the 
desired effect, and continuously withdrawing it at the rate of the feed by leading 
it downwards through the free liquid space and out of the liquid so that entangle- 
ment is avoided. c. 


Glass Fibre Spinning Apparatus. A. !’. Thurston (for Owens-Corning Fiber- 
gilas Corporation). B.P.619,051 of 28/2/1946: 3/3/1949. The streams of molten 
glass (or similar material) fall on an apparatus for attenuating and winding 
them. This consists of a pair of cages constructed of “‘ spiders "’ of longitudinal 
bars (U-shaped in one cage) and one cage is mounted slightly eccentrically with 
respect to the other. The glass filaments are thereby advanced to one end of 
the cages. The bundle of filaments is then led to a twisting ‘‘ turbine’’ which 
consolidates them into a compact, twisted strand and this is wound into a 
package 


Crimped Continuous Filaments: Production. Heberlcin & Co. AG, BP. 
619,195 of 26/11/1946: 4/3/1949 (Conv. 21/1/1946). In a process for the pro 
duction of permanent crimping effects on continuous filaments by locally twisting 
them as they pass from one fixed point to another, the twisting device is located 
at a minimum distance from the second fixed point compatible with the impart 
ing to and removal from the filaments of the desired degree of twist, say 25-50 
cm. 


Rayon Cake Washing Apparatus. Dobson & Barlow LAd., W. Hartley and R. 
Douglas. B.P.619,365 of 5/12/1946:8/3/1949. The invention relates to 
apparatus for treating rayon cakes with liquids, of the type in which a cake is 
mounted on a perforated stand and several such stands are mounted one above 
the other on a perforated column, the flange of one stand pressing on the cake 
below it. The column is designed to stand vertically in a supply pipe socket 
fitted with projecting pieces that are complementary to grocves and slots in the 
column so that the column and socket may be locked together by a simple turn 
in one direction or separated by a reverse turn. The top of the column has a 
bell-shaped cover that can be screwed down on the top cake by a hand wheel. C. 


| 
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Rayon Yarn Continuous Treatment and Advancing Apparatus. 
ind S. W, Barker 


Lustrafil Ltd 
B.P.619,393 Of 6/ 12/1946:8/3/1949, and 619,629 of 
12/1946:11/3/1949. (1) The invention relates to a device for starting th: 
wet processing of freshly spun rayon on a pair of inclined rollers, on which they 
advance in helical loops. A length of flexible, elastic material (rubber, nylon, 
polythene, efc.) is stretched around the rollers and joined into an endless belt. 
Che belt is held while the rayon thread is attached to it and is then released so 
that it can carry the thread with it to the end of the rollers. It is then severed 
and the rayon thread is fed to the collecting device. (2) The elastic belt is kept 
permanently in grooves or flanges at the end of the rollers and when a few 
wraps of thread have accumulated they are pushed out of the groove and started 
on their path on 
Bast Fibres: Isolation for Spinning. ©. A. Waller. B.P.619,502 of 22 10 1945: 
10/3/1949. Spinnable fibre is isolated from bast fibre (flax, hemp, jute, ramie) 
by scutching, scouring with alkali, bleaching, washing, pressing, and extracting 
with a volatile solvent that is miscible with water (acetone, or a lower alcohol). 
Radio-frequency Cellulose Acetate Drying Apparatus. JT. FF. Harrington. 
B.P.619,564 of 7/ 12/1946:10/3/1949. The claim is for apparatus whereby a 
radio-frequency electrostatic field is established around the extruded filaments or 
films in the manufacture of cellulose acetate rayon or sheet for the more rapid 
evaporation of the solvent. It is said that the filaments do not tend to collapse 
on drying and are more nearly circular in cross-section ( 


Urethane Derivative Linear Polymer Filaments: Production. [Hlenry lreyvius 
B.P.620,116 of 23/1/1939 and 1/3/1939:21/3/1949. Filament- or film-forming 
linear polymers are obtained by reacting a diurethane (or di-isocyanate) with a 
bi-functional compound having as one reactive group a hydroxy or carboxy] 
group and a the other reactive group a hydroxy, carboxyl or amino group. In 
each reactant the active groups are s¢ parated by a chain of methylene groups. 
Thus, dihalogenated paraffins may be condensed with urethane to give a chain 
ompound with two carbethoxy-amino groups and then with a glycol of 5 


5-amino 
caproic or 7-aminocaprylic acid. Fourteen examples are scheduled Cc 


Rayon Yarn Package Drying Apparatus. \Jegemecne Kunstzijde Unie N.V. 
B.P.620,194 of 7/1/1947:21/ 3/1949 (Conv. 11/2/1946). Hollow rayon packages 
are suitably mounted in a container (e.g. a drying drum), which is evacuated 
while a heating medium is passed through the hollow centres of the packages. 
Che feature of the invention is that gearing is provided for rotating the outer 
most packages periodically (say through go to 180° every 8 to 16 hours) so that 
their outsides are uniformly exposed to radiation from the walls of the container. 

Viscose Rayon Stretch-spinning Apparatus. \)gemecne Kunstzijde Unie N.Y. 
B.P.620,285 of 1§/1/1947:22/3/1949 (Conv. 27/2/1946). Viscose solution is 
extruded into a spinning bath and the thread is passed over the usual driven 
draw-off godet, then round a guide wheel partly submerged in a hot liquid in a 
second trough, and to a godet that rotates at a higher speed than the first pet 


Rayon Continuous Production Apparatus. [.ustrafil Ltd., G. L. Godman and 
S. W. Barker. B.P.620,440 of 17/1/1947:24/3/1949. In apparatus for the 
continuous production of viscose rayon and stretching by 110-180 per cent. by 
neans of a godet between the spinning bath and a hot treatment bath followed 
by a pair of thread-advancing rollers, the diameter and surface of the godet are 
such as to allow slip of the thread at contact angles of less than 180°, but to 
ensure a grip at greater angles (e.g. 300-360"). For example, a 6}-in. godet is 
used, with a surface of smooth ebonite or of glazed or matt porcelain. The 
device facilitates starting the spinning operation Cc 


Cellulose Acetate: Ripening. Hritish Celanese Ltd. B.P.620,726 of 30, 10/1946: 
29/3/1949 (Conv. 6/12/1945). In the esterification of cellulose in a solvent for 
the ester (e.g. of cotton by means of acetic anhydride in acetic acid, with sul 
phuric acid as catalyst) the primary ester is ripened while still in solution, at 
125°C. or higher under pressure, after the addition of a neutralising compound 
of an alkaline earth, Mg, Zn or Al (e.g. Mg carbonate or acetate). Water may 
be added to the primary ester, ¢.g. 25 to so per cent. (on the we ight of cellulose) 


to split off the combined acid catalyst, by reaction at, say, 60° C., followed by a 


further 100 to 400 per cent. in the ripening at 125°C. Part of this water, and 
part of the heat may be derived from injected steam c 


Viscose Spinning Bath Chemicals: Recovery.  Courtauids Ltd. and H. J 
Hegan. B.P.620 738 of 23/12/1946:29,/ 3/1949. Spinning bath liquor contain 


ing sulphuric acid, sodium sulphate and zinc sulphate (less than 2 per cent.) is 
e vaporated and, , if necessary, acid is added, until the total proportion of Na,SO 
prese in the liquor and as precipitated crystals exceeds 30-35 per cent. of the 


une of the concentrated liquor and the acid content exceeds 17-25 per cent 
The concentrate is then cooled to below 32°C. and the complex sulphates of 
fi, Na and Zn are separated and decomposed into their constituents by counter- 
current washing with a liquor that contains sulphuric acid and sodium sulphate 
the temperature being kept below 32°C. so long as the acid content of the 
washing liquor is above 17 per cent. and thereafter allowed to rise Cc 


Viscose Filaments and Foils: Demineralisation. [!ritish Celanese Ltd. BP 
620,919 Of 31/4/1947: 31/3/ 1949 (Conv. 1/2/1946). Viscose filaments (e.g 
i150 den. go fil. bobbins) or films of low ash content are obtained by desul 
phurising the regenerated cellulose with a solution of ammonium sulphide in 
demineralised water followed by rinsing with hot and cold demineralised water 

Cellulose Acetate: Purification by Fractional Precipitation. [ritish Ceclanes« 
Ltd. B.P.620,982 of 6/2/1947: 1/4/1949 (Conv. 7/2/1946). Cellulose acetate 
or other ester) is purified by fractional precipitation, e.g. by adding pentane to 


t solution in acetone. The first fraction appears to contain those constituents 
that give rise to colour and haze in products noulded from cellulose acetate 
and the final fractions the products that make for instability. The middle frac 
tion is the chosen one c. 


Gyroscopic High-speed Pot — Spinning Machine. Dobson & Barlow Ltd 
uid Walter Hartley. B.P.621,222 of 27/7/ 1946:6/ 4/1949. A circular con 
tainer houses both the spinning pot and its driving motor and can be moved as 
unit. The spindle enters the pot part of the container through a central hol 
1 a division between this top part and the lower, narrower part that houses the 
motor. The whole unit is supported on the machine frame by a tlexible mount 
ing at the top of the narrower part so that the motor is below and the rotating 
pots maintain their gyroscopic centre C 


Alginic Acid: Bleaching. B.P.621,888 of 29/10/1946: 
21/4/1949 (Conv. 19/4/1945). Alginic acid is bleached without serious depoly 
merisation by means of chlorine dioxide at PH not greater than 3 ( 


2 CONVERSION OF FIBRES INTO FINISHED YARNS 
A)—PREPARATORY PROCESSES 
Rayon Staple Fibre and Blends: Processing on the Woollen System. (‘|x 
travail de la fibre de rayonne en pur et en mélange sur matériel de filature laine 
cardée."’) R. Dicker. Rayonne, 1949, 5, No. 7, 53-59; No. 8, 45-51; No. g, 
83-87; No. 10, 49-53. The choice of staple fibre fineness, length, and lustre for 
processing on the woollen system in blends with wool fibres is considered. Open 
ig and oiling of pure staple fibre and staple fibre / wool blends is discussed, and 
1utomatic oiling and blending systems are described and illustrated, with special 


reference to American practices The essential points to be observed when 
carding staple fibre or staple fibre /wool blends are examined and account is 
ziven of ane ig on ti woollen system Comparisons are drawn between 
American and Belgian methods C—2A. 
Wool Combing and Scouring: Process Steam Economy. “Sov Section SC. 
W--2A. 
Carding Cheviot Skin Wools. Sivoo! Kec., 1949, 76, 1085-9, 1167-9. Practical 
ecommendations are given for the irding of Cheviot skin wools; the pre 
ention of fly and methods of condensing are described W—2A. 


Peralta Rolls: Preheating to eliminate Lapping. ‘‘ Preheating Peralta Rolls 
Eliminates Lap-Ups.’’) Text. Ind., 1949, 113, No. to, 240. Infra-red heating 


f Peralta rollers on woo! rds has improved the quality of web delivered from 


le 
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the crushers. The Peraltas are run for 30 min. without stock during start-up 
periods, thus eliminating lapping of the web. The method of installing the 
infra-red lamps is illustrated. W— 2A. 


Medern Carding: Recent rer P. P. Townend. J. Huddersfield Text. 
Soc., 1948-49, 40th Session, 61-7 Some recent experiments on wool carding 
ire described; they include ck on the effect of temperature during wool 
scouring on fibre breakage in worsted carding, the sorting effect of a woollen 
card, the efiect of setting on the load collected by a worker, the effect of the 
condition of the card clothing, the mixing action of the card and the effect of 
swift speed and rate of production on the uniformity of condensed slubbing 
across the card. W—2A. 


Worsted Open Drawing Process: Reduction. |’. I. Townend and M.. Z. 
Rzegocinski. /. Text. Inst., 1949, 40, 1656-669. An investigation has been 
made into the possibilities of utilising the sliver from a Noble comb as raw 
material for the drawing process. Comparisons are made of series consisting of 11, 
8 and 5 operations from comb sliver to yarn. W—2A. 


New Woollen Card Raises Forstmann Production. (. Zellnik. Text. World, 
1949, 99. No. 10, 114-117, 151. This 80-in. card, built by Newport News Ship 
building & Dry Dock Co. for the Garfield, New Jersey, plant of Forstmann 
Woolen Co., produces 200 good ends with an interchangeable tape condenser to 
give 144 for coarse counts. Cylinders and doffers have the same diameter 
48} in. This large dofier considerably reduces stripping, with consequent 
increas; in production. The cylinders lie side by side to permit 
carding in every direction, which makes possible a cylinder speed of 12% 
r.p.m. without loss in the quality of the roving. All steel parts are 
annealed during construction to give permanent stability. Details of desigr 
ind working are given, together with photographs of the machine and a diagram 
of the layout W— 2A. 
(B)—-SPINNING AND DOUBLING 

Spinning Appliances: Historical Development. (‘Die Entwicklung des 
Spinnens."') H. Th. Horwitz. Ciba Rundschau. 1941, No. 49, 1795-1808. An 
illustrated historical account is given of the development of spinning, with 
special reference to manual practices used by primitive peoples and in ancient 
Egypt and Greece. The use of the first spinning wheel in Europe can be traced 
to the 13th century C—2B. 
Cotton Yarns: Limitation of Range of Counts. (‘‘ Standardizing Yarn 
Counts."’) A. W, Bayes. Textile Weekly, 1949, 44, 1508. A discussion by mill 
managers on the feasibility of limiting the counts spun in the cotton industry 
to a range in which the difference between adjacent counts is approximately 
20 per cent. (See also J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, A314.) C—2B. 


Cotton/Staple Fibre Blend Knitting Yarns: Spinning. (‘ Ict spinnen van 
warens voor de tricotage-—industrie uit mengsels van katoen met rayonvezel.’’) 
|. A. Keverling Buisman, Enka en Breda Rayon Revue, 1949, 3, 106-112. The 
production of cotton/staple fibre mixed yarns in a cotton mill is discussed. The 
choice of rayon staple fibre of suitable length and thickness is discussed and the 
various possibilities of blending (at the bale-opener, at the finisher-scutcher, and 
at the draw-frame) are considered. Reference is made to the distinctive tinting 
of the blend components, and the processing: of the blend is described with 
reference to the spinaing of a 30s yarn from 67 per cent. 1 inch cotton fibre and 
33 per cent. 36 mm, 1°5 denier staple fibre C—2B. 


Yarn Tensiometer. General Electric Co., Special Products Division. Instruments, 
1949, 22, 822. A new yarn tensiometer is announced that provides data on the 
tension in running yarns at the spinning frame. The usual thread board is 
replaced by a shaft that carries an armature strip which is surrounded by coils 
that form a balanced circuit. Yarn guides are fixed to the shaft, usually ten to 
one shaft. Any drag on a guide thus tends to rotate the shaft, displace the 
armature and unb alance » the circuit. The resultant current is fed to a photo- 
electric or other sensitive recorder. C—2B. 


Balling Head available for Warner & Swasey Pin Drafter. Jext. Wc vid, 1949, 
99. No. 11, 164. A new balling head mechanism manufactured by \varner & 
Swasey Co. enables a single machine to replace two gilling operations following 
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combing when commercial ball top is the required final product. (See also these 
Abstracts, 1948, Azo1 and A472.) W- 


Woollen Mill: Effect of Equipment and Layout on Costs. (‘' Modern Equip- 
ment and Layout Answer to High Woolen-Mill Costs."") G. Zellnik. Text. 
World, 1949, 99. 11, 124-5, 236-8. Examples are given of the increased produc 

tion and reduction in costs which can be achieved by modernisation of equip 
ment and plant lay-out. 2B. 


Worsted Spinning: High Drafting and Pneumafil Equipment; Effect on Costs. 
(‘‘ Long Draft and Pneumafil are Worsted Cost-Cutting Team.’’) F. Cleyn. 
Text. World, 1949, 99. No. 11, 118-9. The advantages are outlined of long 
draft spinning and the Pneumafil system for reduction of end breakages. W—2B. 


Woollen Yarn: Costing Wool Rec., 1949, 76. 1544. 1547, 1625-7. Simple 
methods of costing woollen yarn manufacture are described, W— 2B. 


Simplex Model F Wool Spinning Frame. (‘‘ New Woo! Spinning Frame has 
Many Improvements."') Davis & Furber Machine Co. Text. Ind., 1949, 113, 
No. 10, 101-102. The Simplex Model F wool spinning frame has change gears 
and sprockets located in the head end, except the roping drum drive which is 
located at the foot of the machine. A selection of 19 interchangeable gears covers 
the complete range of yarn counts. The motor, which is mounted on the bas« 
of the head end, has a slow-starting clutch, claimed to eliminate end breakag« 
due to abrupt starts. Other mechanical and lubricating features, designed to 
increase efficiency and decrease maintenance costs, are described. W--2B. 


Worsted Drawing and Spinning: The Importance of Gilling. Wool ay 
1949, 76, 1319-1323. Three principal types of gill boxes are in use in the Brz 
ford method of worsted drawing and spinning, viz. the ordinary, the ioe 
secting and the O.9P.S. gill boxes; the various types of wool for which they are 
used are described W—2B. 


Worsted Drawing and Spinning and Woollen Processing: Developments. 

Textile Machinery Exhibition Supplement to Textile.Manufacturer, Oct., 1949, 

45-47. A general survey of developments during the last decade in American, 

British and Continental woollen and worsted machinerv W.-2B. 
PATENTS 

Double-twist Twisting Machine. Soc ifté Rhodiaceta. B-P.615,028 of 15/10/1946: 

15/2 1949 (Conv. 30/11/1945). In a machine for twisting by means of a 


‘ double-twist ’’ spindle the yarn passes through the air gap of an electric motor 


on its journey between the lower orifice of the spindle and a fixed thread guide 

on the axis of the spindle at the other side of the yarn support. The rotor of 

the motor drives the yarn support and the stator is fixed to the machine frame 
( 


Under-clearer for Endless-band Hiyh-draft Device. Fine Spinners & Doubler 
Ltd. and T. Ross. B.P.618,123 of 23 10/1946: 16/2/1949. To wipe the lowe: 
band of a high-draft mechanism of the Casablancas type a short, endless clearer 
cloth stitched end to end) is mounted between the cradles so that it makes 
contact with the band and is rotated by it. Cc 


Sliver Can Packing Apparatus. Jiimes Mackie & Sons Ltd. and J. P. Mackie 

B.P.618,294 of 14/10/1946 and 19/7/1947: 18/2/1949. A vertically recipt 
cating devi e for compressing sliver in a can comprises a packer rod that slides 
in a rising and falling croashe id, where it is acted upon by an adjustable grip 
ping wedge member so that the pressure required to cause the rod to rise throu, gh 
the thrust of the compressed sliver can be varied. &. 


Condenser Carding Engine Rubbing Motion Drive. Rk. bb. Brooke and A. 
Hankinson. B.P.618,394 of 2/11/1946:21/2/1949. The object of the invention 
is to dispense with the long rope drive to the rubbing motion and provide a 
‘ self-contained "’ drive that makes it easy to change the speed of the condenser 
or to change from one material to another without emptying the condenser when 
the card is emptied. Drive is applied to one end of a shaft that extends across 
the condenser on the feed side. A pinion on this shaft, outside the machine 
frame meshes with a train of gears that includes a change wheel and transmits 
drive to the feed and dividing mechanism of the condenser. The opposite end 
of the shaft has a pair of bevel or equivalent gears and a clutch for driving a 


| 
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vertical shaft which drives, by means of a pulley and belt or chain and sprocket, 
the usual vertical shaft that drives the rubbing motions The clutch enables 
the condenser to be run with the rubbing motion at rest ie 


Mule Spindle Lubricating Device. Croal Spinning Co., H. Hutchinson and 
H. Thistlethwaite. B.P.618,665 of 11, 11/1946:24/2/ 1949 The invention 
relates to means for driving an endless cord or band for lubricating mul 
spindles in which a shaft carried by a bracket on the carriag 


e end carries (1) a 
pulley or drum for driving the 


xd or band, and (2) a loose pulley for driving 
the shaft in one direction through a ratchet, the pulley being rotated during the 


movement of the mule carriage by a band secured at each end to the wheel end 
framing 


Yarn Throwing Machine Flyer with Traveller.) Pouderic de Precision. U.P 
618,768 of 10/10/1945: 28/2/1949 (Conv. 1/10/1941). One leg or an adjacent 


rod of a flyer for throwing yarn is fitted with a slotted traveller that 
und down it as the yarn is unwound from its bobbin, thus maintaining the 
unwinding angle the same as the winding-on angk The yarn is threaded 
through a bell mouth hole ia a side piece of the flyer or 


r the guide hole may bi 
fitted with a small roller. The side piece may extend beyond the hole into a 
veighting piece fo 


r utilising centrifugal force to maintain the traveller in position. 
Shock-absorbing pieces (rubber) are fitted on the leg to restrict the run of the 
traveller. 
Flyer or Speed Frame Bobbin Rail Reversing Mechanism. |. S. Sio B.P. 
O18, 891 of 1/8/1946:1/ 1949 (Conv. 6/8/1945). In driving mechanism for 
the bobbin rails of flyer or speed frames the rack pinions that impart the 
reciprocating motion tothe racks of the rail are driven from a shaft (A) that 

irries two loose gear wheels (B) that come alternately into driving connection 
with the shaft by means of a double dog-clutch which is actuated by reversing 
mechanism forming part of the building motion The gear wheels (B) are 
rotated in opposite directions from a drive shaft that rotates continuously in 
one direction, the arrangement being such that shaft (A) is reversed at the end 
ef each upward and downward movement of the bobbin rail 


slides up 


Coiled Elastic Yarn Coiling Apparatus. (United States Rubber Co B.P. 
620,105 Of 6/1/ 1947518) 3/1949 (Conv. 5/2/1946) The invention relates to 
ipparatus, similar to that used for winding a covering of textile yarn on a core 


of rubber or wire, for making a coiled coreless yarn having an elastic extensibility 
of 50 to 300 per cent It comprises a fixed spindle mounted vertically in a bed 
plate and provided at one end with a mandrel consisting of a smooth should: 


tapering to a bent needle. ‘The yarn package is mounted about the spindle on a 


tape-driven mandrel. The end of yarn passes via a pig-tail guide on a flyer to 


the shoulder of the needle-like mandrel where it winds up into coils which crowd 
each other along the needle and drop off as the coiled yarn 


This is taken up 
on a reel or other receiver 


A bafile is provided for directing the ballooning 
yarn to the mandrel shoulder ( 

Double-twist Spindle. (5. W. RK. Fane and Fane Engineering Designs Ltd. 
B.P.620,368 of 16/1/1947:23/3/1949. A double-twist spindle comprises a 
weighted bobbin carrier (A) freely mounted on a live hollow spindle (B) which 
s slotted to permit withdrawal of the thread and also carries a one-piece cast 
tluminium cup surrounding the lower end of (A) and fitting tightly on a metal 
leeve on (B) The cup has a recess on its lower face into which is sprung an 
innular yarn guide washer of trough-shaped cross-section ( 


Drafting Roller Weighting Saddles. Dobson and Barlow Ltd. and Fred Walsh. 
B.P.620,560 of 23/1/1947:25/ 3/1949. A weight saddle for drafting rollers has 
1 Main member extending from the second to the third top rollers, a second 
member pivoted to the first for weighting the front top roller, a third member 
slidably attached to the pivot for weighting the fourth top roller, and a fourth 
member pivoted to the second, lying over the first and having on its slides suit 
ible projections on which a weight hook is hung. The top of the saddle is 
urved from front to back and {rom side to side to hinder the 
dust and fluff 


ol 

( 
Sliver Can Filling Apparatus. Nicoll. B.P.620,709 of 8, 7, 1946:30/ 3, 1949 
Conv. 9/7/ 1945) The main object of the inven i 


ig pressing sliver into 


rccumulation 


n is to provide means for 


to mipact th sliver to 


in, 


— 
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desired extent by directly utilising the downward thrust of the delivery rollers 
on the sliver. The can is mounted on a hinged platform on which it is balanced 
by counter-weights or springs. At or in the mouth of the can is fixed a bell 
mouth cover fitting snugly to the delivery rollers and guiding the sliver into the 
can. The top delivery roller is brought rather more forward than usual so as 
to give a downward thrust to the sliver. The operative releases the platform 
for the can by foot action, whereupon it rises to the bell mouth, but is pre 
vented by a stop from fouling the rollers. As the can fills the platform sinks 
until the counter-weight or spring is insufficient to balance the pressure. The 
can thay then be arranged to give visual evidence of being full (e.g. by tilting) 
or may be automatically discharged from the machine (e.g. by falling outwards) 
Drafting Roller Weighting System. Dobson & Barlow Ltd. and Fred Walsh 
B.P.620,797 of 23/1/1947: 30/3/1949. The system comprises a weight lever or 
first member carrying a load at its front end and pivotally mounted at the 
opposite end in a second member fixed on the machine, The weight lever has a 
hook pin that engages a hook at the bottom of a balanced weight hook. The 
second member is provided with an L-shaped slot through which passes the 
fulcrum pin for the weight lever, and also with a shelf or ledge to receive th 
weight hook pin when the weight lever is lifted at the front and slid back.  C 


Down-twisting Frame Ring and Traveller Device. Comptoir des Textiles 
Artificiels. B.P.621,163 of 17/10/1946:5/4/ 1949 (Conv. 13/12/1944). In a 
ring and traveller device for down-twisting continuous-filament yarns, the steel 
ring is carried by a cylindrical support of aluminium or other light metal that 
serves as a screen to prevent oil or grease from being projected on to the yarn 
The traveller runs outside the ring and is of generally C-form though the end of 
the upper limb ends in a U-shaped bend and the end of the lower limb in a 
loop. C. 
High-speed Spindle Bearing. Spindel-, Motoren- und Maschinen-fabrik A.-G 
B.P.621,288 of 13/2/1947:7/4/ 1949 (Conv. 25/2/1946). The claims are for a 
high-speed textile spindle with oscillatably suspended bearing sleeve connected 
at the head to the spindle housing by means of at least one resilient, slotted dis 
dispesed in a plane at right angles to the spindle axis, so that the sleeve i 
secured against radial displacement but can oscillate axially ( 


Non-lapping Vulcanized Oil-resistant Synthetic Rubber Drafting Roller Cots. 
Armstrong Cork Co. B.P.621,556 of 24/3/1944: 12/4/1949 (Conv. 14/8/ 1943) 
To overcome the tendency of vulcanized oil-resistant synthetic rubber cots (e.g. 
butadiene /acrylonitrile co-polymer, poly-chloroprene or isoprene / acrylonitrile 
co-polymer) to cause “‘lapping’’ fibres and evebrows’'’ in drafting, the 
material is compounded with 15-75 parts per roo of an animal protein (gelatin, 
casein, albumen or a highly hydrolysed glue) and if desired in the working 
surfaces, with cork granules ( 


High-speed Spinning Spindles. [|}ritishi Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. and F. H. 
Clough. B.P.621,585 of 15/10/1946: 12/4/1949 and B.P.621,600 of 16) 12/1946: 
12/4/1949. (1) The invention relates to a high-speed spindle shaft carried by 
and driven from a fixed bearing at its upper end, and provides for the ready 
doffing of a wound pirn. The bearing is formed so that the shaft can be swung 
sideways and the pirn slipped off the sleeve from below when the lower rail is 
lowered sufficiently to allow the upper end of the carrier to clear the lower end 
of the shaft.. (2) The shaft is driven by an electric motor, the stator and rotor 
of which form constructional elements of the relatively rotatable parts of either 
the upper or lower bearings of the spindle. C. 


Worsted Carding Engines: Burr Removing Apparatus. W. H. Jcan and FP 
Carter. B.P.626,713 of 20/7 1949. Details are given of an improved con 
struction of the machine for the extraction of burrs and other foreign matter 
during carding which was described in B.P_492,198 (these Abstracts, 1939, A9g7), 
the improved machine being simpler for maintenance and of substantially less 
over-all length than the earlier one. The improved machine consists of a first 
“licker ’’ to which the wool is fed, from which it passes to a “ divider’’ and 
on to the first and bottom “ lickers'’ in two streams, each stream being then 


passed over a further ‘‘ licker’’, from which each stream is passed by its own 

‘stripper "’ directly to the swift; the final (fourth) licker of the original machine 

is thus omitted WwW. 


| 
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Wool Oiling Apparatus. A.G. Arundel-Evans. B.P.629,116 of 13/9/1949. A 
mass of wool in the form of a mat traverses a feed-sheet, passing over a toothed 
oiling roller which is partially immersed in an oil bath, oil being transferred 
from the roller to the underside of the wool mass. The wool is oiled only while 
moving. The oil is applied evenly and without waste. Ww. 
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(A)—Preparatory Processes 


Yarns: Constant Speed Winding. H.W. Bal!. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 
1949, 30. No. 7, 42-43; No. 8, 53-55. There are two basic winding methods: the 
first consists of driving the yarn package on the surface (open wind) which 
re sults in a constant yarn speed or surface speed, and the second, driving the 
package from a spindle (precise wind), which results in variable yarn or s: urfa we 
speed. The former is best used on staple yarns such as cotton, wool and mix- 
tures, and the latter on rayon, nylon and other continuous filaments. The two 
basic constant speed problems, namely, winding from a free supply and taking 
up the yarn from a constant-s speed source, are discussed. C—3A. 


Rayon Warping Machines. (‘‘Scheermachines voor rayongaren.’’) J. C. 
Meijberg. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue, 1949, 3, 95-99- An illustrated account 
is given of warping machines for rayon yarns. ‘The disadvantages of warping ’ 
according to the silk system are pointed out and the conclusion is drawn that 
the cotton system is best and cheapest for rayon yarns C— 3A. 
(B)—SIZ1ING 


Staple Rayon: Processing; Origin of Static Electricity, and Remedies. 
(‘' L’Electricité statique dans le Travail de la Fibranne.’') G. Gérard. Bull. 
Inst. Textile France, 1948, No. 7, 9-20. Investigations on the origin of static 
electricity during processing of staple rayon and factors affecting static are 


| reviewed. Methods for eliminating static are discussed, with particular reference 
i 


to sizing and air conditioning. Ideal conditions for processing staple fibre are 
considered to be 22° to 25°C. and 65 to 70 per cent. R.H., and the results are 


reported of a study carried out to determine the atmospheric conditions under 
which processing 


is possible. The suppression of static at its source by ionisation 
of the ambiant atmosphere and by ionisation combined with sizing, is discussed. 
C— 3B. 

‘*Stymer "’ Acetate Rayon Size: Performance. (‘' New Acetate Size Improves 
Slashing and Weaving Performance.'’) Monsanto Chemical Co. Rayon © 
ynthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 7, 44-45. The performance of a new synthetic 
sizing agent, ‘‘ Stymer,’’ for acetate rayon warps is illustrated by practical mill 
data, ‘“‘Stymer’’ is easily applied, minimises the effects of static in ‘sizing and 
weaving, and is easily removed from the woven fabric. C—3B. 


‘*Tyze Resin Textile Size: Application to Nylon Warps. O. Belleville. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 8, 68-69. Some advice is given on 
sizing nylon warps with the new du Pont resin size ‘‘ Tyze,"’ and some of the 
properties of ‘‘Tyze'’ are briefly considered. A list of 22 suggested size formule 
is given, C—3B. 
C)—-WEAVING 

Harness Holders: Application in Warp Mounting. Ii. h. Wenrich. Rayon & 
Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 8, 42-44. Advantages gained by the use of a 
harness holder in warp mounting are considered. Simple warp hangers and 
warp holders are described and illustrated. C—3C. 
‘*Massta’’’ Loom Accessories. (‘‘ More Aids to Good Weaving.’’) George 
fowler & Son Ltd. Textile Weekly, 1949, 44, 1446-1448. Brief descriptions are 
given of three ‘‘Massta’’ products: (1) a ‘‘Tufnol’’ plastic picker with rawhide 
core inserted in the part that meets the shuttle, (2) a non-slip cloth roller spring 
that replaces the usual weights, and (3) a warp let-off motion that can be 
adjusted by the turn of a hand screw instead of by changing heavy weights 


Nylon Fabrics: Weaving. (‘‘ Weaving Nylons With or Without Temples.’’) ' 
H. E. Wenrich Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 7, 67-68. Some ; 


imperfections arising during weaving that impair the quality of nylon fabrics are 
considered and advice is given on the use of temples. Temples are required on 
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heavy-denier nylons and with high pick counts. Attention should be paid to 
the correct setting of the temple rollers and the replacement of worn rollers. 
Lower-count nylon weaves should be run without the use of rollers and this will 
prevent edge loops and rough cloth. To overcome the storage problem of 
temples that are not in use it is suggested to leave the temples on the loom in 
their accustomed position but minus the rollers. C—3C. 


Buffalo Hide Loom Pickers: Production. (‘' Picker Making is a Specialist’s 
Job."") Textile Mercury & Argus, 1949, 121, 1041-1045. An illustrated descrip 
tion is given of the various processes in the production of buffalo hide pickers as 
worked by Messrs. T. & J. Walton Ltd., Todmorden Cc-—3C. 


Weaver’s Knotting Tool. (‘‘ Ties ‘ Invisible’ Weaver's Knot.’’) E. W. 
Twitchell, Inc. Paper Trade ]., 1949, 129, No. 9, 27. A brief illustrated des- 
cription is given of a device like a nutcracker for flattening weaver's knots in 
rug yarns and rnaking them “‘invisible’’. C—3C. 
(D)—KNirrinG 
Full-fashioned Hose Machines. Mellor Bromley & Co. Ltd. Tevtile Weekly, 
1949, 44, 1366-1370. A review is given of developments in knitting by Messrs. 
Mellor Bromley & Co. Ltd., leading to their 5:1-gauge ‘‘ Twin Knitter ’’ and 
Auto-Heeler machines for full-fashioned hosiery. C—3D. 
(G)—Fasrics 
Vinyl Sheeting: Use for Protective Clothing. (°l’rotective Clothing.’’) 
Plysu Products Ltd. Industrial Chemist, 1949, 25. 399. A brief account is 
given of the use for protective clothing of a vinyl sheeting based on a vinyl 
chloride /acetate copolymer, It is completely resistant to most acids and alkalis 
and other corrosive agents. C—3G. 
Raised Rayon Tricot Fabrics. (‘‘ Les tricots grattés en rayonne.’’) R. Brebar. 
Rayonne, 1949, §. No. 6, 33, 35. A brief outline is given of various types of 
raised knitted rayon fabrics and their application, and two examples ar 
described and illustrated by actual samples. C3. 
PATENTS 
Conical-flanged Spool Winding Apparatus. Atcliers Roannais de Construc- 
tions Textiles. B.P.615,554 of 7/3/1946:7/1/1949 (Conv. 26/12/1940). The 
claim is for apparatus for winding spools with cylindrical central portions and 
conical flanges the api of which are directed towards one another and con 
verge at a point about which pivots a thread guide with a longitudinal guide 
slot. The traverse stroke of the thread varies automatically as a function of 
the winding diameter. Cc 
Twisting Machine Unwinding Yarn Tensien Control Apparatus. Dunlop 
Rubber Co, Ltd., L. F. Pickup and W. A. H. Jones. B.P.616,841 of 3/8/1946: 
27/1/1949. Apparatus for braking a vertical spindle carrying a yarn package 
during unwinding (especially for a twisting frame) comprises a reservoir con- 
taining a braking liquid and a set of open-ended cylinders fixed to the spindle 
and dipping into the liquid. The depth to which the brake dips into the liquid 
is automatically controlled by a helical spring the compression in which varies 
with the weight of the yarn package ( 
Circular Loom Beat-up Sprocket Wheel. Marius Fayolle.  B.P.GiS,og1 of 
4/10/1945:15/2/1949 (Addition to B.P.606,351). The contour of the upper 
surface of the beat-up sprocket wheel of the Fayolle circular loom is shaped 
(flanged) so as to shift, to a certain distance above the point at which the weft 
is beaten up, the concavity formed in the fabric as the sprocket wheel engages 
the warp sheet. (See B.P.606,351; J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, AOS.) les 


Circular Independent Needle Knitting Machine Fashioning Mechanism. Hemp- 
hill Co. B.P.618,056 of 21/3/1946: 16/2/1949 (Conv. 22/3/1945). A fashion- 
ing mechanism, for use especially on a ‘‘Banner’’ machine, comprises a rotatable 
disc having around its periphery a number of independently adjustable cams 
the cam surfaces of which are identical and symmetrical about their axes of 
rotation and which are brought into play successively for controlling the loop 
length in successive parts of a stocking. C. 
Circular Stocking-knitting Machine Multi-feed Mechanism. Hemphill Co. 


B.P.618,058 of 24/4/1946:16/2/1949 (Conv. 25/4/1945). A circular, 
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independent needle knitting machine capable of split-work knitting is fitted with 
neecdle- and sinker-cam means for independently and simultaneously knitting at 
least three yarns during each revolution of the cylinder C 


Leem Shuttle Box Swell. W. E. Green. B.1’.618,088 of 10, 10, 1947216, 2/ 1949. 
rhe usual longitudinal slot in the wall of the shuttle box is surrounded by a 
rectangular frame secured to the wall by screws or equivalent means and thy 
screwed rod or pin that carries the nut for adjusting the pressure of the leaf 
spring is carried by a member that extends across the frame ( 


Circular Knitting Machine Pouch-forming Mechanism. Charnwood Engineer- 
ing Co. Ltd., R. Siddall and D. J. Harris B.P.618,166 of 30/10/1946: 
17/2/1949. A circular knitting machine of the opposed needle cylinder type is 
fitted with mechanism for applying draw-off tension to the work subsequent to 
the production of a pouch (e.g. a toe piece), including an adjustable member for 
engaging the pouch at a pre-determined radius from the cylinder axis ( 


Shuttle Tongue. Ferranti I.td. and G. A. Miller. B.P.618,170 of 30/10/1946: 
17/2/1949. The claim is for a shuttle tongue for use with cops that have at 
most a thin paper tube for support. It consists of a tapered pin, rather more 
than a semicircle in cross section, with corrugations down one side, and a 
tapered sleeve with a long slot down one side. The sleeve is attached to a base 
plate round the foot of the pin and can be rotated so that its smooth part covers 
the corrugations on the pin when it is required to skewer the cop, or so that 
the corrugations protrude through the slot for gripping the cop along its length. 
( 
Cellulose Acetate Heat-insulating Batting. British Celanese Lid. 618,178 
of 30/10/1946:17/2/1949 (Conv.” 23/1/1946). [Addition to B.P.608,753]. A 
layer of interlaced and matted staple fibre (carded batting) consisting of or con 
taining thermoplastic fibres (¢.g. cellulose acetate) is sprayed with water on both 
sides and passed through hot calender rollers so that the surface fibres coalesce 
and form coherent skins ¢ 


Leom Reed. I’. W. Hartley and F. R. Farrar. 3. P.618, 291 of 12/10/1946: 
18/2/1949. The purpose of the invention is to make it easy to assemble or dis 
mantle individual reed wires or blades without disturbing or removing the sup 
porting rods or spindles from the battens. Each wire or blade is slotted or 
forked longitudinally at one end and the other end has a slot at right angles to 
the first slot Cc 


Circular Loom. Comptoir Linier. B.P.618,504 of 17, 12/1945:23/ 2 1949 (Conv. 
13/6/1945). The shuttle of the circular loom in question is made of non 
magnetic material but carries at each tip a magnetic mass or armature that 
co-operates with one pole piece of a two-limb electro-magnet. The shuttle 
runs on two pairs of wheels on horizontal tracks between which the pole pieces 
project and which support the lower sheet of warp. The shuttle also has at least 
one retaining roller that bears against a circular track perpendicular to the 
lower sheet ot warp so as to counteract the centrifugal force. The healds are 
grouped vertically in pairs around the looms and are actuated from a sinusoidal 
cam that rotates with the rotating portion of the loom. Cc 


Loom Electrical Stop-motion. Comptoir Linier. B.P.or8,so0s of 17/12/1945: 
23/2/1949 (Cony. 13/6/1945). The invention relates to stop-motions for looms 
that detect failure of warp and weft by separate electrical means in combination 
with switching means that control the driving and braking mechanisms. The 
switching means are arranged in an auxiliary circuit supplied from a different 
source than the driving motor and brake and containing also the luminous 
ind /or acoustic signal and a relay that controls the current supply to the motor 
und brake. Details are given for the particular case of a circular loom. c. 


Eyeless Shuttles. Benjamin Atkinson. B.P.618,530 of 18/7/ 1946:23/2/ 1949. 
The invention relates to two forms of a shuttle in which the usual eye is replaced 
by a hook or loop (presumably of wire) and a hole in the side of the shuttle as 
outlet for the weft. In the first type the weft is threaded through the hook 
ind the hole by the fingers. In the loop type threading may be done by insert- 
ing a reed hook through the hole. The claims are (1) that there is room for a 
longer pirn or cop, (2) that shuttle “‘ kissing '' may be avoided, and (3) that if 
more than the one coil of weft arrives at the hook or loop the obstruction will 
cause weft breakage and consequent stopping of the loom is 
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Wadding Pad Cutting Apparatus. \. I’. Burgess (for International Cellu- 
otton Products Co B.P.618,571 of 5/11 / 1946:23/2/1949. The claim is for 
1 device for cutting pads of wadding (¢.g. for sanitary towels) quickly but with 
out undue compression at the lines of cuts. A pair of shearing blades is used, 
the edge of one being able to pass the edge of the other. The cutting edges are 
undulated so that they present the appearance of rows of V- or U-shaped teeth 
( 
Straight-bar Warp Knitting Machine Needle Drive. K.S. EK. Hannay. BP. 
618,583 of 3/6/ 1942:24/2/1949. The claim is for a machine with one or more 
rows of warp thread guides that are shogged in a zone parallel to the fell of the 
fabric and a row of knitting needles carried by a support to which a composite 
motion is imparted, one component being to and from the guides and another 
being a crosswise swinging motion about the fell as axis. The result is that as 
the needles advance endwise towards the guides they also swing laterally across 
the shogging zone of the guides and as they withdraw they swing in the return 
direction ( 


Electronic Knitting Machine Stop Motion. |. Berridge & Co. Ltd, 
Martin and A. E. Cooke. B-.P.618,603 of 15/5/ 1946:24/2/t949. A stop-motion 
for a knitting (or other textile) machine incorporates, as control, a cold cathode 
valve with a fault detector controlling its grid circuit to initiate the flow of 
anode current on detection of a fault (e.g. a misplaced latch) and thus to actuate 


i relay and set in train means to stop the machine ( 


Flanged Bobbin. 1. ©. Keay Ltd. and R. N. Walls. B.P.618,655 of 8, 11/ 1946: 
24/2/1949. A bobbin (of the heavy type for use in rope making) comprises a 
tubular metallic core (e.g. of aluminium), metallic end flanges (e.g. of steel) 
screw-threaded to the core, and a wooden (e.g. beech) or metallic barrel tubs 
surrounding the core but spaced from it, and held in place by the end flanges 
The air space between the core and the barrel serves for heat insulation and 
illows the core to give way slightly under the pressure of the yarn if this shrinks 
Che barrel is thus protected from splitting . 


Circular Loom Stop Motion. Marius Vayollk B.P.618,672 of 5/10/1945: 
24/2/1949 | Addition to B.P.60e6,352]. Use is made of the stem at the front of 
the shuttle of the Fayolle loom as part of means to disconnect the shuttle from 
its driving mechanism and thereby to stop the loom if there is an obstruction 


in the warp shed. (See B.P.606,352; /. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, AQg8.) « 


Knotted Pile Fabric Loom. Picking. of 14/10. 1944: 
2/3/1949. The invention relates to a method of, and a loom for, producing a 
pile fabric in which the inserted lengths of pile yarn engage the warps to form 
Persian-type knots. The pile yarn is inserted, by tubes, needles or grippers in 
known ways, between every alternate pair of ground warps, which are then 
raised and moved laterally in opposite directions so that they become crossed, 
ind then towards the fell of the fabric. The ends of the pile yarns behind the 
crossing parts of the warps are then turned up and, after the sley has gone back, 
the warps are uncrossed and one or more picks of weft are inserted and beaten 
up. Details of the loom are shown in five sheets of machine drawings. Cc: 


Flanged Pirn Tube Detachable Butt. \!. Ml. Taylor (British Celanese Ltd.). 
B.P.619,069 of 30/8 1946:3/ 3/1949. A flanged pirn tube is adapted for use 
in automatic looms by fitting it with a detachabie butt, comprising a cylindrical 
body having fixed to one end face a rigid hook and a resilient central spindle so 
arranged that when a pirn tube is pressed down over the spindle it passes the 
point of the hook, which then holds the pirn firmly for weaving. ( 


Knitting Machine Stop-motion Switch. N. Coral & Sons Ltd. and A. Brewin. 
B.P.619,218 of 21/4/1945:7/3/1949. The invention concerns a switch for use 
in stop motions of knitting and other machines where dropping pins of the usual 
type are too heavy. The switch is formed with two compartments holding an 
electrically-conducting liquid, such as mercury. If the yarn fails the dropper 
falls into the liquid, closes a circuit and thus actuates a relay which operates a 
breaker in the power circuit, and the machine stops. C 


Knitting Machine Stop Motion. |. |.. Berridge & Co. Ltd., C. S. Martin, lL. H. 
Colton and A. E. Cooke. B.P.619,488 of 11/11/1944: 10/3/1949. The claim is 
for a stop-motion to prevent ‘‘press-offs’’ when knitting, especially on straight 
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bar machines. The detector of wrong tension in the yarn before it reaches the 
needles is periodically biased by clectromagnetic means so that it momentarily 
grips the yarn, C, 


Straight-bar Knitting Machine Needle Controlling Means. |. 1. Berriage & 
Co, Ltd. and L. H. Colton. B.P.619,490 of 25/5/1945: 10/ 3/ 1949. The inven- 
tion relates to instrumentalities for controlling the pressing of the needles on a 
straight bar machine having bearded needles and a presser whe n knitting stocking 
blanks. After knitting to the commencement of the heel, the relation between 
the needles and the presser is modified for a pre-determined number of hee! 
courses in such manner as would prevent all the needles from pressing but 
deflecting two spaced groups of heel needles so that they press on the presser 
and cause intervening needles to hold their loops while heel tabs are knitted. 
The mechanism then ceases to deflect the needles and normal pressing is 
restored. 


Automatic Spindleless Pirn Winding Machine. W. If. Kimpton (of British 
Celanese Ltd.). B.P.619,499 of 8/10/1945: 10/3/1949. The invention relates 
to a pirn winding machine in which the pirn tube is held between two centering 
pieces, the outer one of which is carried on an adjustable arm so as to accom- 
modate tubes of different lengths. When a pirn is fully wound the outer centre 
recedes and the pirn falls out. The tube supply apparatus comprises a magazine 
and a pair of depending levers that will lift a tube from beneath the magazine to 
the centres The claims include one for a unit of the above type that can be 
fitted to an ordinary pirn winding machine. Cc 


Non- laddering Hosiery Circular Knitting Machine. Leonard Brown,  B.P. 
§26 of 18/6/1946: 10/3/1949. A circular knitting machine with adjustable 

edle « yilis ler and sinker ring is fitted with loop-measuring sinkers mounted in 
th ring for inward movement to measure yarn loops around the stems of the 
descending needles, and means for : 1djusting the lock-stitch needle cams so as to 


ensure that the descending needles are, irrespective of the stitch length, at the 
same height in relation to the sinkers during their loop-measuring advance. C. 
Sewing Machine Adjustable Thread Tension Device. Singer Manufacturing 
Co. B.P.619,571 of 12/12/1946: 10/3/1949 (Conv. 9/8/1946). The invention 
relates toad ‘ty pe of thread tensioning device for the domestic sewing machine 
in which the special features are that (1) most of the mechanism (springs, etc.) 
1s housed within the head of the machine, and (2) tension can be adjusted 

tely 


Yarn Reeling Machine Stop-motion, William Ewart & Son Ltd. and W. E. 
Mec! B.P 619.593 of i4/12/ 1946711 1949- The invention relates to a 
top motion for disengaging the driving motor and applying a brake if an end 
fails in hank winding or the pre-det ermined yarn length is reached. It is also 

ler, in unit 3 of 10 ends instead of 30, whereby 
one operative could tend four machines and fewer winding heads would be idle 
if one machine stopped + 
Automatic Pirn-changing Loom Shuttle. M. M. Taylor (of British Celanese 
Ltd.). B.P.619,755 of 30/8/1946:15/3/1949. The claim is for a shuttle fitted 
th means for gripping the detachable butts of the pirms covered by B.P. 


619,009 fabove) ee 


Automatic Pirn Winding Machine Counter and Stop-motion. W. H. Kimpton 
(British Celanese Ltd.). B.P.620,304 of 8/ 10/ 1945:23/3/ 1949. An automati 
hine is fitted with a counter that receives an impulse from the 

x and donning mechanism at each doffing and is set to stop the 
a pre-determined number of pirns has been wound. > 


lin 
pir \ 
winding 


autom 


Cireular Knitting Machine Automatic Welt Mechanism, Alfred Bray & Sons 
Ltd. and F. W. Butler. B.P.620,351 of 13/1/1947:23/3/1949. The rotating 
dial that carries jacks for making an automatic welt on a circular knitting 

hine is built up of separate inner and outer portions (radially) that jointly 
provide substantial slots for the pairs of jacks. The outer portion is a disc that 
is integral with the driving hub and is recessed to receive an inner disc, The 
slots in the di ire saw cut c. 
Heatable Two-ply Blanket Fabric. I. 0. Moberg. B.P.620,396 of 17/12/1945: 
24/3/1949 (Cony. 8/1/1945) In a two-ply fabric of the kind that can be 
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threaded with electric wires for heating the plies are united here and there by 
interweaving yarns so as to provide warp- and weft-way channels for the wires. 

Leom Cloth Roller Mechanism. Crompton and Knowles Loom Works. B.P. 
620,510 of 13/9/1946: 25/3/1949 (Conv. 24/9/1945). In supporting means for a 
cloth roller, of the kind comprising a pair of levers, one at each end “of the roller, 
for moving the roller towards ar nd away from the take-up roller, and spring- 
controlled flexible force-transmitting means connected to the levers, the levers 
are pivotally mounted for independent movement, but are fitte d with two 
pedal-controlled co-ordinating levers keyed to a shaft that extends across the 
loom so that they can be moved in unison. Farther, the transmission members 
are connected respectively to the two supporting levers and to means associated 
with a torsion spring for transmitting forces from the levers to the spring means 
when the cloth roller moves away from the take-up roller. 


Pile Fabric Tuft Forming Mechanism. Jolin Crossley & Sons Ltd. and ©. P. 
Crossley. B.P.620,530 of 17/1/1947:25/3/1949. The invention relates to the 
manufacture of a pile fabric by forming tufts about wires, laying these parallel 
and applying an adhesive backing. A steam-heated drum is provided with milled 
grooves into which the wires a ind pile elements are caulked so that the exposed 
ends of the folded tufts present a substantially continuous surface. i. 


Zig-zag Stitch Sewing Machine. Arnijot Austlid. B.P.620,548 of 22/1/1947: 
25/3/1949 (Conv. 22/1/1946). The claims relate to means for coupling the 
needle rod and the catcher shaft of a sewing machine for stitching zig-zag seams 


that can be varied in width, so that the needle rod and catcher shaft move 
exactly in unison. i. 
Sewing Machine Thread Tensioning Device. Arnijot Austlid. B.P.620,s49 of 
1947: 25/3/1949 (Conv. 22/1/1946). The presser foot rod of a sewing 
machine is provided with a cam-like projection which acts to suspend the spring 
pressure of a two-disc thread-tensioning device when the presser foot is lifted to 
its usual raised position, but allows the discs to be pressed together again if the 
foot is lifted to a third position for effecting embroidering or darning operations. 

Circular Knitting Machine Trick Walls: Manufacture. W. FE. Booton Ltd. 
and W. E. Booton. B.P.620,706 of 15/8/1946:29/ 3/1949. Strip material (pre- 
ferably steel) is formed into trick walls for needle cylinders and the like by 


rolling it to a stepped section and finishing it to the required dimensions by 
drawing it through a die. ( 


Loom Slow-motion Reversing Mechanism. [rank Putterworth, and Butter- 
worth and Dickinson Ltd. B.P.620,886 of 29/1/1947!31/3/1949. Mechanisin 
for enabling a loom to be turned back slowly comprises a friction wheel con 
nected to a lever that normally holds it out of contact with the brake wheel 
when the loom is running but can be pressed, by using a pedal, 
with the brake wheel. Cc 
Circular Ribbed Fabric Knitting Machine. J]. I. Alsina. B.P.621,119 of 
17/ 10/1945:5/4/1949 (Conv. 17/10/1944). In a circular knitting machine of 
the cylinder and dial type for knitting ribbed fabrics other than those of 1-1 
rib formation, means are provided for retracting the needles around half the 
cylinder and the opposite half of the dial prior to the rotary displacement of the 
dial in either direction, so that the dial can be turned relatively to the cylinder 
without the needles clashing and without the fabric suspended on the needles of 
the dial and cylinder becoming loose, the retracted needles returning to their 
normal position once the dial movement has been effected Cc 
Carpet Loom Pile Thread Guiding Device. Woodward Grosvenor & Co. Ltd. 
and J. F. Lockley. B.P.621,141 of 9/7/1946: 5/4/1949. The invention is par 
ticularly intended for the weaving of Wilton carpets and comprises means for 
positively guiding the pile threads on both sides of their respective pile wire 
ends so that the risk of a thread looping round the wrong wire is avoided and it 
is easier to piece up broken ends. Cc 

Dense Fabrics: Weaving. Andrew Arbuckle.  B.P.621,151 of 2/9/1046: 
3/4/1949. The claims disclose a principle for weaving fabrics with about the 
maximum amount of warp and weft whereby the reed does a come into direct 
contact with the fell of the cloth. Shedding is as usual but picking is effected by 


into contact 
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means of arms working from both sides of the loom in turn or from one side only 
for narrow fabrics. The ‘‘ shuttle '’ is curved on the side next to the fell so that 
it puts an upward pressure on the top yarn in the shed and a downward pressure 
on the bottom yarn. For ordinary work the shuttle could be about 14 inches 
long, 2}-in. broad and 2}-in. deep at the reed side, tapering to about §-in. at each 
end on the side facing the reed. Each picking arm could be driven by a com 
pound crank consisting of a first crank rotating about a shaft and carrying a 
second crank geared to a toothed wheel on the shaft bearing in such a way that 
the cranks rotate in opposite directions and the pin of the second crank, to which 
the arm is coupled, moves horizontally. .. 


Multiple-end Yarn Guide Roller. [)unlop Rubber Co. Ltd. and Harold Smith. 
B.P.621,178 of 23/11/1946: 5/4/1949. The invention relates to means for feed 
ing a number of cotton or rayon cords in parallel formation from a number of 
packages to a calender for covering them with rubber and is designed to stop 
the feed if any one end fails. The device consists of a guide roller and a rod 
parallel to it, and supported by arms that can swing between two pre-deter 
mined positions. The rod is spaced from the roller so that there is a slight 
clearance, but if a broken end wraps round the roller the rod is brought into 
contact and functions as a guide instead of the roller. ( 


Tubular Knitted Fabric Bisecting Device. J. IH]. Shreve. BP 621,190 of 
28/1 /1947:5/4/ 1949 (Conv. 5/6/ 1946). In a device for cutting a tubular fabric 
into two equal flat portions, the fabric is pulled over a stationary spreader frame 
(formed of a pair of U-shaped members that telescope together) having slotted 
slides through which the cutting means operate C. 


Up-twisting Machine Step-motion and Yarn Tensioning Device. Delin 
(for United States Textile Machine Co.). B.P.621,201 of 1/10/ 1945:6/ 4/ 1949. 
The invention relates to means for disconnecting the take-up rollers from the 
driving drums of an up-twister (especially for rayon) when an end breaks, 
coupled with means, including a turnable rod that extends the whole length of 
. row of winding units on a frame, for effecting the disconnection of all the units, 
and with a yarn tensioning device for adjusting the row of units to suit different 
yarns 
Winding Machine Automatic Bobbin Changing Mechanism. A!bert Brugyet 
B.P.621,204 Of 6/11/1945:6/4/ 1949. The device comprises an endless con 
veyor chain that moves step by step, works in a vertical direction and feeds 
empty bobbins to the same delivery point The chain is formed by bobbin 
pockets that are articulated to cach other and are moved by sprocket mechanism 
The chain is located between two walls that serve as bobbin-positioning stops. C. 


Warp Pile Fabric Loom. W .T. licking. B.1’.621,625 of 30/5 1946 and 3/7/1946: 
13/4, 1949. Ina pile loom of the kind wherein the pile threads are inserted as 
warp ends raised above the other warps whether the fabric is plain or patterned, 
the rear ends of the pile wires are lowered while the pile warps are looped over 
their upper ends, after which they are raised again, the wires being lowered and 
raised between the time when the beat-up sley has passed the rear ends of th: 
pile wires in its forward movement and before it passes to the rear of the reat 
ends of the wires in its backward movement. C 


Coated Thread Drying Apparatus. Incorporated. of 
20 1946514/ 4/1949 (Conv. 7/3/1944) Apparatus for removing solvent 
from a coated thread, cord or wire, in which the material runs in a drying 
chamber against an air stream that plays on it transversely, is characterised in 
that the air intake and exhaust compartments are separated from the drying 
chamber by perforated walls so that the air current is divided into a number of 
small streams, and the suction is equalised so that the air streams move through 
the chamber without movement in a direction parallel to the path of the material 
Chere may be a bank of vertical perforated tubes as drying chambers in a 
horizontal air current. Cc 


Loom Pile-weaving Apparatus. Marshall Ficll & Co. (assignees of PF. 
Clark). B.P.621,849 of 29/ 10/ 1945: 21/4/1949 (Conv. 6/12/1944). Apparatus 
for attachment to a loom for weaving heavy pile fabrics (rugs, carpets, tapestries, 
bath mats and the like) comprises a series of pile yarn feeding guides mounted 
for vertical and lateral movement at pre-determined times above a series of 
spaced fingers that extend parallel to the warp for looping pile yarn over the 
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fingers and into the warp, each finger having one end secured to a bar behind 
the breast beam and the other end reaching freely to a point above the beam. C. 
Leom Picking Mechanism. J. L.. Nicoll. B.P.621,861 of 5/4/1996:21/4/ 1949. 
The claim is for dog clutch mechanism in connection with the picking shaft(s) 
to delay the first pick on starting a loom until the effective running speed is 
reached and making the last pick on stopping the loom before the speed has 
fallen below normal, thus preventing ‘‘ weak picks’’. The components of the 
clutch engage only when in the right mutual relationship. Cc 
Winding Machine Traverse Mechanism. Courtaulds Ltd. and C. A. Dean 
B.P.621,927 of 24/1/1947:22/4/1949. The claim is for traversing mechanism 
of the kind that comprises a pair of parallel screw-threaded rollers between which 
a screw-threaded engaging member is mounted on a hinged frame connected to 
a traversing rail. Stops are provided on the ends of the rollers for swinging the 
engaging member from one roller to the other. A projection carried by the 
hinged frame rides along opposite sides of a locking bar in turn to hold the member 
in engagement with one or other of the rollers. ec. 


Leom Dobby Griffe Bar. ‘Thomas Hindle (of Hindle, Son & Co. Ltd.). BLP. 
621,937 of 19/2/1947:22/ 4/1949. The working edge of the knife or griffe bar 
that actuates the jack levers of dobby mechanism is formed into a series of steps 
each in alignment with its corresponding hook so that the hooks and their 
attached parts may be of one common length. The steps are arranged so that 
when the knife has completed its propulsive stroke the edges are parallel to the 
loom end-frame, but the step that actuates the rearmost hook is further dis- 
placed from its starting position than is the step that actuates the front hook. C. 


4—CHEMICAL AND FINISHING PROCESSES 
(E)—DRYING AND CONDITIONING 


“‘ Drytester’’ Fabric Moisture Content Measuring Instrument. (‘' Moisture 
Content Measurement.’’) J.B. McMillan. Textile Weekly, 1949, 44. 1494-1498. 
A brief account is given of an instrument for indicating the moisture content of 
a fabric as it comes off a drying machine. It depends on the relation between 
moisture contact and the electrostatic potential developed in the fibre by friction 
The charge is picked up by an electrode that spans the width of the fabric and 
is applied to a vibrating condenser. The resulting signal is amplified by electronic 
means and made to give a pointer indication on the dial of a milliammeter 
The dial is coloured green to the left, corresponding with ‘‘ too moist '’, yellow 
in the centre, corresponding with a +0-5 per cent. range of moisture content in 
the normal zone, and red to the right, corresponding with ‘‘ too dry’. Above 
4E. 
Damping and Shrinking on a Precision-built Machine. |). K. H. Williams. 
Text. Mfr., 1949, 75. 531-533: Wool Rec., 1949, 76, 1251-1257. The usual 
methods of putting extra moisture into cloth are criticised and their dis 
advantages and inaccuracies detailed. In the Williams-Peace machine, the cloth 
passes between roiiers, the bottom one picking up moisture from a trough, and 
the top one rolling it into the fabric. A small roller spreads the moisture evenly 
on the lower one, and the cloth is first steamed to soften it. The cloth’stands 
in folds for 24 hr. after damping, and then hangs on drying racks for 34-34 hr 
A piece passed twice through the conditioning machine gains about 20 per cent. 
in weight, with a 13°53 per cent. deviation from mean W4E. 
Yarn Conditioning: Some Modern Methods Examined. Wool Hec., 1040, 
76, 1397-9. The various methods in use for conditioning yarns are described. 
W—4E. 
Drying Processes in the Wool Textile Industry. W. W. Spooner. Wool Tex- 
tile Fuel Efficiency Conference, 1949 (preprint). Drying by means of forced 
convection currents is discussed, with reference to the design of drving apparatus 
for the wool industry. W-4E. 
(G)—BLEACHING 
Cotton Textiles: Development of Bleaching Processes. L.’origine, |’évolution 
et l'état actuel du blanchiment du coton.”’) A. Klein. Teintex, 1949, 14, 5-21, 
75°83, 95-103, 143-149, 193-205, 237-249, 289-299, 325-331, 369-375. A full, 
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illustrated account is given of the origin, historical development, and present 
state of cotton bleaching. There are over 130 references to the literature and 
numerous references to patent specifications. C--A4G. 
(1) 

Azo Dyes: Manufacture. F. X. ©. Schulze-Hergel. Rev. Industr. text. Belge, 
1949, 13, No. 31, 10-12 (through Ant. Abstr., 1949, BU, 610). The diazotisa- 
tion of aromatic amines, and the coupling of the diazo-compounds with various 
components are discussed. Notes on plant used for the manufacture of azo dyes 
are included. c—Al. 
Radio-active Dyeing Assistants: Application. (‘‘ New Dyeing and Finishing 
Process."") Vat-Craft Corporation. Textile Weekly, 1949, 44, 1386. A brief 
announcement is given of a new process of vat dyeing in which, it appears, a 
catalyst designated UA-1 obtained from radio-active sources is used to accelerate 
the photo-chemical development of the dye on the fibre. It is reported that a 
“handful of operators "’ could turn out 130,000 yds. of dyed fabric in the time 
required by about 70 men, working in two to-hour shifts, for 90,000 yds. of the 
fabric by normal processes, Cc—Al. 
Vat Dyes: History, Chemistry, and Application. (‘‘ A Study of Vat Dye- 
stuffs.’") Max Bender. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 7, 81-84, 
87-90. Natural vat dyes of historical importance, namely, indigo, woad, and 
Tyrian purple, are briefly described. The development and chemistry of the 
three groups of vat dyes, i.e. anthraquinoids, indigoids, and sulphur colours is 
reviewed. The application of vat dyes in printing and dyeing is considered and 
methods developed for applying vat dyes to fibres of different origins are briefly 
discussed. Reference is also made to the development of the Indigosols and 
their application particularly in printing. CAL. 


Cellulose Acetate Dyeings: Photo-degradation; Effect of Bleaching. 
(‘‘ Degradation a la Lumiére des Colorants sur Acetate Mat. Influence du 
Blanchiment sur la Degradation.'’) Canon J. Pinte and Miss Goujet. Bull. 
Inst. Textile France, 1948, No. 5, 11-24. The extent of degradation under the 
influence of sunlight suffered by dyed samples of dull and of lustrous acetate 
rayons is found to be greater for the dull samples than for the lustrous ones. 
The dulling agents thus seem to play the part of catalysts in the degradation 
reaction, For dulled acetate samples, bleached before dyeing according to 
different classical procedures, it was found that degradation was maximum for 
hypochlorite bleachings carried out at pH 7 and 4. Experimental results are 
presented in graphs and tables. C—A4l. 


Silk Yarn: Fugitive Tinting. (‘‘ Teinte Fugace sur Soie Naturelle.’’) Canon 
J. Pinte and Mrs. Pierret. Bull. Inst. Textile France, 1948, No. 8, 33-40. A 
photometric study has been made to determine the minimum concentration of 
solutions of fugitive tints which may be employed on natural silk to differentiate 
yarns of different characteristics used in the production of a fabric, as well as 
the limit concentration which must not be exceeded to obtain a completely 
colourless yarn after scouring. The results for eight recommended fugitive tints 
are tabulated and show that with correct choice of concentration and experi 
mental conditions all the tints used are completely removed by the normal 
scouring process. 


Textile Fibres: Dye Adsorption. J. 1. L. Chave. Afinidad, 1948, 25, 498-503 
(through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIT, 783). Adsorption of dyes by textile fibres is 
considered in connexion with Freundlich’s equation and adsorption isotherms 
and some results are tabulated and graphed, including values of x (amount 
adsorbed) derived from that equation, both calculated and found, for different 
concentrations. The fibres tested included viscose rayon, and more particularly 
“‘viscosilla M-3'' and ‘'M-7"’, and the dye chiefly used was Durazol Grey NS. 
The effect of electrolytes (NaCl and Na,CO,) in the bath was also studied; it 
was found that the flocculating effect was due not only to neutralisation through 
electrolytic dissociation, but also to a certain extent to reduced concentration of 


dye 
Piece Dyeing and Finishing: Efficient Steam Utilisation. See Section 8C. 
WI. 


Levelness wf Acid Wool Dyes: The Application of Laboratory Tests to Pro- 
duction. 2. A. Leonard and others. Text. Res. J., 1949, 19, 638-643. A 
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quantitative laboratory method for evaluating levelness of acid wool dyes is 
described. The procedure consists of running half of a normal yarn-dye cycle 
and then making additions of white yarn and dye liquor equal in amount to 
those in the original batch. The second half of the cycle is then run, and the 
yarns are removed. Reflectances of the two dyed yarns are determined 
on a G.E. Co. recording spectrophotometer and a ‘“‘levelness index "’ 
is calculated as the ratio of dye concentration on the yarn added at the 
mid-point of the cycle to that on the yarn started at the beginning of the 
cycle. The technical background of the test method is outlined and the results 
of tests on representative dyes are tabulated. It is shown that the test method 
has sufficient flexibility to permit examinations of the effect of dyeing variables, 
e.g. salt concentration, on levelness. In order to correlate the results of the 
laboratory test with the behaviour of dyes on the full-scale, soo Ib. lots of loose 
wool were dyed in a Hussong machine. It was shown that the variation in 
shade of eight samples taken from different parts of the batch bears a close 
relation to the ‘‘ levelness index'’’. These trials were carried out using Alizarin 
Cyanine Green CG extra (Colour Index 1078), and it was found that increasing 
the amount of anhydrous sodium sulphate up to 10 per cent. on the weight of 
wool materially increased the uniformity of the dyeing and the “ levelness 


” 


index Ww—4l. 


Acid and Chrome Dyes: Adsorption by Wool; Practical Aspects. G. H. 
Lister. J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 1949, 6§, 97-106. Various types of wool materials 
collected from different dyehouses show wide variations in the acid or alkali 
content when prepared for dyeing. The general effect of these variations on 
the behaviour with different types of dyes has been investigated. It is shown 
that the absorption of acid dyes by wool under practical dyeing conditions bears 
a linear relation to the square root of the dyeing time for a considerable portion 
of the dyeing period. The slope of the graph relating these gives an index of 
the dyeing properties of the dye under the particular conditions. In order to 
reach a satisfactory degree of exhaustion in an economic time, approximately 
40-50 per cent. of the dye must be taken up after 5 min. at the boil, and it is 
suggested that the pH of the dye liquor necessary to achieve this exhaustion 
should be given as a dye characteristic. The effect of the dye liquor pH has 
been studied for a number of dyes and the results indicate that dyeing can be 
carried out satisfactorily at pH values higher than those normally used in prac- 
tice. Thus, Xylene Light Yellow 2G reaches 50 per cent. exhaustion after 5 min. at 
the boil at pH 4-7. Slight differences in pH cause big differences in dyeing rate, 
and hence careful control of the pH of the dye liquor is essential. This cannot 
be obtained by making standard additions of acid to different lots of material of 
widely different alkali content, especially with dyes used under neutral or 
weakly acidic conditions. The effect of dyeing with and without Glauber’s salt 
has also been studied, and it is shown that its effect is to retard the rate of 
exhaustion of level-dyeing acid dyes, but to increase that of most other types. 
It is suggested that when the salt effect is unknown it is better to dye at a higher 
PH value than is normally used and to omit the salt Ww--41, 
(J)—PRINTING 

Calico Printers’ Association Ltd.: History. (‘‘ Calico Printing through the 
Ages.”’) Textile Mercury & Argus, 1949, 121, 998-1003. An illustrated review 
is given of textile printing in the United Kingdom in celebration of the soth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Calico Printers’ Association. C—4J. 


Cellulosic Fabric Prints: Dye Transfer during Steaming. (‘‘Studies in the Funda- 
mental Processes of Textile Printing.’’ Part I.) R. H. Munshi and H. A. Turner. 
J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 1949, 6§. 434-447. The fundamental processes involved in 
textile printing are discussed briefly. The mechanism of the transfer of dye from 
thickener to fibre substance during steaming has been investigated on four direct 
cotton dyes. The dye was added to a standard starch paste, which was then 
spread on a glass plate and dried. From the film so obtained circles of fixed 
area were cut, checked for dye content, and made to adhere to sheet cellulose. 
The combined pattern was steamed in a specially constructed steamer. On 
removal, the starch layer was separated from the sheet. Dye contents were 
determined by simple absorptiometric measurements on aqueous pyridine 
extracts. The effect of different initial concentrations of dye in the starch paste 
on dye transfer was examined, with and without additions of common salt. The 
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movement of the dye through the two phases was observed in cross-sections of 
the films under the microscope, after different times of steaming. Results are 
presented and discussed. There are 39 references to the literature. cCAJ. 


Vat Colours: Application in Printing. Textile Weekly, 1049, 44, 1350-1380. 
Practical hints are given on problems encountered in roller printing with vat 
colours, with special reference to over-oxidation, over-reduction and over- 
steaming. 
Nylon Piece Goods: Printing. A. K. Saville. Amer. Dyes. Rept., 1949, 38. 
673-674. The application of acid and direct dyes, vat dyes, and acetate dyes in 
the printing of nylon piece goods is discussed briefly. The possibilities of dis 
charge printing on nylo. «re indicated. CJ, 
Vat Dye Prints: Ageing. (‘‘ A Fundamental Study of Ageing Conditions in the 
Vat Ager."') Frederick Fahnoe. Amer. Dyes. Rept., 1949, 38, 663-672, 685. 
A theoretical discussion is given of the mechanism of the ageing of vat colours. 
The effect of individual variables (including initial moisture content of the 
cloth, initial moisture content of the dye paste, relative humidity, temperature 
in the ager, steam quality in the ager, air content of the ager atmosphere, and 
steam flow rate) upon the print strength of aged vat prints has been investi- 
gated. The determination of optimum operating conditions for each variable 
has led to recommendations for the instrumental control of the continuous vat 
ager. Ixperimental data are presented. There are 48 references to the literature. 
c—4J. 


Crease-resistant Urea-formaldehyde Finishes. Leouard Shapiro. Rayon 
Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 8, 39-41. The effects of fibre, yarn, and fabric 
structure and of type and quantity of resin on crease-resistance are discussed. 
An illustrated description is given of the successive steps in the application of 
urea-formaldehyde resins to fabrics, viz. preparation of goods, impregnation, 
padding and drying, curing, washing and neutralisation, and finishing. Brief 
teference is made to the effect of urea-formaldehyde resins on dyes. C—4K. 


Urea Formaldehyde Resins: Use in Textile Finishing. |.. Shapiro. Rayon & 
Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 7, 39-41. The history of urea-formaldehyde 
resins is briefly traced and the composition of resins for crease-resistant treat- 
ments is briefly considered. The curing of urea-formaldehyde resins in the 
presence of ‘‘ latent’’ acid catalysts and the evaluation of resins and resin 
finishes are reviewed. C—AK. 
Rayon Tyre Cord: Adhesion to Casing Rubber. (‘* Latex-Reclaim-Casein 
Mixtures for Rubber-Cord Fabric Adhesion.’’) E. R. Gardner and P. L. 
Williams. Proc. 2nd Rubber Technology Conference, 1948, 478-487. Experi 
ments are described on the effect of variations in the composition of latex- 
reclaim-casein adhesive on the physical properties of the solution, the rayon cord, 
ind the bond between casing rubber and cord. Variations in the method of cord 
treatment have also been examined, It appears from the results that for an 
ulhesive with the usual total solids content of 15 to 20 per cent., the ratio of 
casein to rubber hydrocarbon should be about 1:6. The most satisfactory 
adhesive solution contains equal quantities of rubber hydroxide derived from 
dispersed reclaim and from latex. Small amounts of wetting agents may be 
employed to improve the uniformity of application of the adhesive. In the 
adhesive film casein acts as a specific adhesive for rayon, whereas the rubber in 
the film gives the necessary affinity for the casing rubber which surrounds it. 
lreating a cord successively in a casein-rich mixture and then in a rubber-rich 
mixture appears to give a better bond than the conventional treatment. After 
treatment with rubber cement of a cord dipped in latex-reclaim-casein solution 
improved the bond C—4K. 
Melamine-Formaldehyde Resins: Application in Finishing. (* Die 
Verbesserung der Eigenschaften von Fasern und Farbungen unter Verwendung 
von hydrophoben Melamin-Formaldehyd-Verbindungen."’) A. Landolt. Texti- 
Rundschau, 1943, 4, 108-114, 152-159. The chemistry of the melamine / formalde- 
hyde reaction is outlined and a review is given of the literature on the effect of 
the resin on (1) the swelling power of cellulose fibres (illustrated by cross- 
sections of viscose filaments), (2) the reduction of the affinity of viscose rayon for 
dyes, (3) the fastness of vat dyeings to light and to washing, (4) the fastness of 
dyeings to chlorine, and (5) the shrinkability of wool. Staining tests show that 
the resin penetrates textile fibres C— 4K. 
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Rayon Fabrics: Crease-resisting Finish. (‘‘ Kunstharsen en rayon."’) J. T. 
Marsh. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue, 1949. 3. 85-94. A general account is 
given of the crease-resisting processes and the improvements of the characteristics 
of crease-resisting products, particularly viscose rayon. Among the properties 
that are improved by the resin treatment are tensile strength, moisture absorp 
tion, crimp, fastness of dyeings, and resistance against light degradation, 
ibrasion, and microbiological attack. The discussion is illustrated by experi- 
mental data. 
(L)—PROOFING 

Cellulosic Filter Cloths: Rotting in Casein Manufacture. (“* Action of 
Cellulose-splitting Actinomyces on Hemp and Linen Cloths Used in Casein Manu- 
facture.’’) A. Sartory, R. Sartory and J. Meyer. C. r. Acad. Sci., 1948, 226, 
1212-1213 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, B11, 616). Organisms isolated from filter 
cloths and sacks used in the manufacture and transport of casein included Torula, 
Saccharomyces, Penicillium, and proteolytic Actinomyces in association with 
Mycoderma. In anaérobic culture, the actinomycete destroyed about 18 per 
cent. of the cellulose in hemp or linen after 69 days at 30°C. and in aérobic 
symbiosis with Mycoderma it destroyed g-13 per cent. in the same period. Filter 
paper was similarly attacked C—4L. 


Keratin Fibres: Protection against Attack by Beetles. (‘' The Mothprooting 
of Wool,”’ Parts 2 and 3.) Wool Sci. Rev., 1949, No. 3, July, 16-18, 19-25. 
Similarities and differences between clothes moths and keratin-attacking beetles 
ire discussed and photographs of the development of the black carpet beetle and 
of the furrier’s beetle are shown. Biological methods for testing mothproofing 
treatments are reviewed and illustrated under the headings: (i) Choice of species 
of larva, (ii) Condition and size of larvae, (iii) Conditions of confinement, (iv) 
Choice of test fabric, (v) ‘‘ Baiting’’ of patterns, and (vi) Evaluation of test 
results. C—4L. 
PATENTS 

Fabric Printing Rollers Pressure Regulator. [tallissements Schactler & Cie. 
B.P.618,016 of 14/10/ 1946:45,2/ 1949 (Conv. 20/9/1946). A pressure regu 
lator for each of the printing roller bearings of a printing machine comprises, in 
combination with a support (A) for the bearing that can move at right angles 
to the axis of the roller, a fixed abutment between which and a compression 
member (B) there is a cushion (C) liquid (e.g. oil), adjustable Belleville washers 
between (A) and (B) and a device for indicating the pressure exerted on (C). ¢ 

Cellulose Acetate Fibres, Yarns and Fabrics: Shrinking Treatment. [onald 
Finlayson and A. W. M. Cooke (British Celanese Ltd.). B.P.618,025 of 
1§/10/1946:15/2/1949. Shrinking of cellulose acetate fibres, yarns or fabrics 
is effected by treatment with diethyl ketone, preferably at a temperature of 


65-80°C. Highly stretched materials may be shrunk in the same way, but 
preferably at 85-100°C. For exainple, 225-den. cellulose acetate yarn after 
immersion for half an hour in diethyl ketone at 7o° C. had become opaque and 
had shrunk by 32 per cent ( 


Glass Fibre Filled Thermoplastic Composition. 1. |. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. B.P.618,094 of 18/10/1946: 16/2/1949 (Cony. 19/10/1945). The ciaim is 
for a plastic composition consisting of a cellulose ether or ester, nylon, a vinylic 
or acrylic plastic or polythene and up to 25 per cent. of glass fibres of diameter 
600001 to 000005 inch, and ratio of length to diameter less than 4o:1 bat, 
preferably, not less than 2:1 : ( 


Buffered Urea-formaldehyde Crease-resistant Finish. [.inen Industry Research 


Association and D. A. Derrett-Smith. B.P.618,184 of 31/10/1946: 17/2/1949. 
rhe claim is for the addition of a buffering agent (e.g. NaH, phosphate, or citric 


wid +Na,H phosphate) to the urea / formaldehyde solution used in the crease 
resistant finish of cotton, viscose rayon or linen fabric, so as to maintain the 


pH at 4 to 6. ( 


Nylon Solutions: Preparation for Textile Finishing Treatments. ‘Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd., R. P. Foulds and W. H. Roscoe. B.P.618,195 of 
1/11/1946:17/2/ 1949. Solutions of nylon in a mineral acid are concentrated, 
for application to textiles or paper as finishing agents, by adding sufficient of an 
alkali metal, Zn or Al salt of the acid to cause the solution to separate into two 
lavers, one of which is the concentrate and the other a mixture of free acid and 
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the salt. For finishing, textiles are impregnated with the solution and then run 
through water to precipitate the nylon. The application may also be according 
to a pattern. Cc 


Rotary Compartment Yarn Package Drying Machine. Anciens Atelicrs Victor 
Charpentier & Cie. B.P.618,330 of 18/10/ 1946:21/2/ 1949 (Cony. 18/1/1946) 
A drum mounted for rotation on a vertical shaft is divided into » compartments 
of sector form for carrying bobbins, cheeses, skeins, etc. The drum is located in 
a Casing in which are housed ventilators that blow air against heating batteries 
and then against the material, in counter-current with respect to the displace- 
ment of the material. The carrier turns intermittently, making 1/m of a turn 
at the end of a time equal to 7/(m1) or T/n, according as to whether the 
feeding compartment is constantly open or not, T being the total drying time. C. 


Silk Screen Printing Apparatus. \. [.. Kaplowitch. B.P.618,256 of 25/10/1946: 
21/2/1949. A manually-operated silk screen printing apparatus is fitted with 
manually releasable means for locking the squeegee in such a position that it 
bears with a pre-determined pressure on the screen, .. 


Stabilised Diazo Printing Paste. ©. T. Douglas, S. T. McQueen and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. B.P.618,616 of 25/9/1946:24/2/1949. The paste 
comprises a stabilised diazo compound (e.g. an anti-diazotate of o-or p-nitraniline 
or a triazene), a coupling component (preferably an arylamide of 2: 3-hydroxy 
naphthoic or acetoacetic acid), an amine that can dissolve the above components 
(e.g. morpholine), an ester of an aliphatic acid (e.g. diethyl tartrate or ethy! 


lactate) and a snitable thickener (e.g. gum tragacanth). ( 


Cellulosic Yarn: Dressing for Bonding to Rubber. Courtaulds Lid. and D. 
Entwistle. B.P.618,705 of 12/11/1946:25/2/1949. <A better bond between 
vuleanised rubber and a cotton or viscose rayon yarn (e.g. in tyres or belting) 
is obtained by dressing the yarn with a phenol /aldehyde condensation product 
(¢.g. resorcinol / formaldehyde or phenol/ formaldehyde). The condensate may 
be dissolved in alkali and added to viscose before extrusion. ‘.. 


Polyvinyl Filaments, Monofils, Yarns and Fabrics: Dyeing; Use of Pine Oil 
Emulsion. Société Rhodiaceta."’ B.P.618,829 of 13/11/1946:28/2/ 1949 
(Conv. 27/12/1945). Polyvinyl materials are dyed with cellulose acetate rayon 
dyes, anthraquinone derivatives, Naphtols, basic dyes and chromed azo dyes in 


the presence of an emulsion of pine oil (or its component terpenes) in soap 
solution 


Plastic-coated Venetian Blind Ladder Tape. S.G. Dehn (for Hunter Engineer- 
ing Co.). B.P.619,143 of 6/8/1946 and 4/3/1949. Venetian blind ladder tape 
is made from ordinary webbing and coated entirely with a plastic so that it may 
be cleaned éasily by wiping with a wet cloth. ( 

Cloth Steaming Apparatus. W. W. Spooner.  B.P.619,539 of 4/9/1946: 
10/3/1949. An apparatus for the steaming of cloth comprises a treatment 
chamber with a header that has a number of inlet ports and is disposed immedi- 
ately above a water bath. Steam is blown through the water and led off into 
the header and thence to a fan, the outlet from which is connected to nozzles 


past which the cloth is guided. Saturated steam thus impinges on the cloth at 
high velocity. 


Comminuted Cellulosic Fibres: Dissolution in Alkali. S. M. Edelstein. B.P. 
618,584 of 4/9/1944:24 2/1949 (Conv. 13/12/1943). The claims are for treat 
ments of cellulosic fibres (rayon, cellulose ethers, pulp) that facilitate their con 
version into stable, alkaline solutions. One is to cut them to lengths not greater 
than 200 microns (preferably less than 140) and the other is to heat the com- 
minuted fibre until it has suffered a fall in viscosity to about one-tenth to three- 
quarters of its original viscosity. The fibre is mixed with concentrated alkali, 
and water (preferably cold, say below 5° C.) is added to give a final alkali 
hydroxide content of not more than 12 per cent Cc. 


Resin-bonded Glass Fibre Laminates. A. |’. Thurston (for Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation). B.P.619,674 of 25/7/1945:14/3/1949. Glass fibres 
are arranged in parallel order and touching to form a thin web, this is impreg- 
nated with an incompletely cured resin, a number of the webs are piled together, 
and the whole is converted into a plastic laminate under heat and pressure. C. 
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Screen-printed Fabric Drying Apparatus. Cheskova Ltd., G. Wail and W. B 
Hindley. B.P.619,844 of 31/12/1946:15/3/1949. Screen-priated fabric is 
dried on the table by traversing above it a heated air chamber, open on the 
under side and fitted with heating elements and a fan 


Direct Dyeings: After-coppering Treatment. Ciba Ltd.  B.P.619,0090 of 
26/6; 1946: 17/3/1949 (Conv. 29/6/1945, 21/12/1945 and 6/6/1946). The 
fastness of direct dyeings (or prints) on cellulosic materials, wool or silk is 
improved by an after-treatment with a complex copper compound and a con 
densation produc t of formaldehyde with a compound containing at least once 
the grouping ~ N(CN:)., e.g. dicyandiamidine. Cc. 


Copperable Disazo Dyes: Manufacture. Sandoz Ltd. B.P.620,257 of 13/1/1947 
22/3/1949 (Conv. 14/1/1946). Disazo dyes are made by converting amino-azo 
dyes of the general formula 
(3) HOOC {x 
(4) HO$ C,H, -N:N-C,H, NH. 
(5) HO,S 


into the corresponding ureas by reaction of two molecules with phosgene. (Z is 
H, alkyl or alkoxy; Y is H, alkyl, alkoxyl or acylamino). The dyes give yellow 
to orange shades and are very readily discharged to pure whites. By coppering 
the dyeings become very fast to light and washing. 


Beetling Machine Faller Cushioning Device. J. R. Townson (William Town- 
son & Sons Ltd.). B.P.620,361 of 16/1/1947 and 12/7/1947:23/3/1949. To 
reduce wear on the fallers and their tappets a resilient cushion (e.g. rubber) is 
wedged in a recess in each tappet. The tappets are made in three horizontal 
sections, preferably of greenheart wood. The fallers are made of beech wood. 
laminates glued together. C 


Rayon Anti-shrink Finish. Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. B.P.620,369 of 
16/1/1947:23/3/1949 (Conv. 5/6/1946), Fabric formed predominantly of 
regenerated cellulose is stabilised against shrinkage in washing by treatment with 
a solution at pH 1°6 containing the equivalent (per litre) of 30-200 c.c. of 30 
per cent. glyoxal solution, 1-20 gm. of an acidic: catalyst (e.g. oxalic acid or an 
aluminium salt) and 2-5 gm. of polyvinyl alcohol. The impregnated fabric is 
baked at a temperature above 212° F. ( 


Thermoplastic Coated Elastic Fabric: Production. Sylvania Industrial Cor- 
poration. B.P.620,390 of 20/6/1945: 24/3/1949 (Conv. 22/6/1944). An elastic 
tabric (formed of covered elastomer yarns) is brought into contact with a film 
of a thermoplastic elastomer (e.g. on Neoprene) on transfer paper and heat and 
pressure are applied so that the film adheres to the fabric and pulls away from 
the paper. The material is for use where resistance to water is required in an 
elastic fabric, e.g. for shoe coverings, baby ‘‘panties’’, hospital sheeting, surgical 
gloves, bathing caps, balloon fabrics and so forth, C. 


Jute Fibre: Treatment to Resemble Wool. FF. A. Goltz. — B.P.620,416 of 
31/7/1946:24/3/1949. The claim is for a process for opening up jute fibre, 
increasing its resiliency but reducing its strength so as to obtain a soft, loose 
product resembling wool, The jute is steeped in caustic soda of 20-30° Bé at 
C. 
Molten Bath Textile Fabric or Yarn Heating Device. Morton Sundour Fabrics 
Ltd., R. S. E. Hannay and W. Kilby. B.P.620,584 of 14/1/1946, 21/2/1946 
and 7/6/1946:28/3/1949. Instead of using a hot flue, a heated roller or a 
radiant-heat zone for the hot treatment of a running yarn or fabric the inventors 
claim the use of a bath of molten metal (e.g. Sn 13°3, Pb 26°7, Bi 50 and Cd 
10 per cent.) at a temperature not much exceeding 120°C. The specification 
makes 24 claims, partly for suitable apparatus and partly for the application of 
the molten metal in vat and sulphur dyeing. fl 


Printing Screen. Cheskova Ltd. (communicated by Franz Zimmer’s Erben 
Textile Printing Machinery Co. Ltd.). B.P.620,629 of 24/1/1947: 28/3/1949. 
A screen frame of non-corrodible tubes has an undercut recess into which can be 
pressed an elastic or resilient insert to which the screen proper is secured. The 
insert forms a ‘‘ surround "’ and may be formed of strips of polyvinyl chloride 

acetate, light sheet steel or phosphor bronze bent to channel shape ‘. 
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Cloth Roll Lap Beard. fF. KR. Quarmby (J. Quarmby & Sons Ltd.). BP. 
620,666 of 1/1 /1946:29/ 3/1949. A rigid lap board for a roll of cloth is formed 
by applying U-shaped edge pieces (‘‘ cover strips’’) to a pile of sheets of cor- 
rugated paper, forcing them towards one another by means of two converging 


series of rollers, and binding them in position by means of adhesive strips while 
still under the inward pressure. ‘ c. 


Equal Intensity Colour Circle for Colour Mixing. (tto Syrcent. B.P.620,768 
of 28/6/1946: 30/3/1949. The invention relates to a system of colour notation 
for use in dyeing and other colour industries. The three primaries are bright 
yellow, bright red and bright blue, of ‘‘ equal intensity '’. This is described as 
the condition when on adding an “equal intensity '’ mixture of two of the 
primaries to a stronger element of the third one, the hue of this is only deepened 
and not modified towards either of the other primaries, or when an equal 
intensity mixture of the three primaries is added to one of the primaries the hue 
of this is-only softened. The system adopts a scale of 1,000 cclour intensity 
units and the inventor claims that the human eye can only appreciate differences 
of the order of one unit. The colour circle established by determining the 
ntensities for the primary colours is divided into g6 equal divisions, primary 
vellow coming at 1, red at 33, and blue at 65. A colour containing equal units 
of yellow, red and blue is called a “‘ softener’ or ‘‘ softening brown'’ and a 
olour to which softener is added is called a softened colour. Thus, if equal 
quantities of softening brown are added to the equally intense colours of the 
tright colour circle a dark colour circle is obtained in which the original hues 
have maintained their positions. Black is not a softening colour. A particular 
colour would be specified as comprised of so many units of the primaries plus 
so many units of softening colour, and it is proposed to furnish colour cards and 


the like with the unit numbers according to the invention ( 
Olive Anthrimide Carbazole Acridone Vat Dyes. General Aniline and Film 
Corporation (assignees of Fritz Max and D. I. Randall) B.P.620,782 of 


7/18/1946: 30/3/1949 (Conv. 16/11/1945). Vat dyes that give fast olive shades 
on vegetable fibre are obtained by condensing anthraquinone—2: 1(N)-1%: 2’(N) 
with t-amino-anthraquinone or 1-amino- 
s-benzoylamino-anthraquinone and effecting ring closure of the resulting 
inthrimide by heating with aluminium chloride in nitrobenzene. Cc 


Pigment Dyeing and Printing Composition. 12. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
M. A. Dahlen and Mary O. Shows. B.P.620,791 of 21/1/1947: 30/3/1949. The 
claims are for the use as bonding agents in pigment dyeing and printing con 
densation products of OH — and CHO— compounds that polymerise on heating 
it about 100-150°C. To prevent them from polymerising in this way before the 
pigment composition is applied to the textile material ethylenic alcohols and 
ildehydes are used initially in which the OH and CHO groups are “‘ masked "’ by 
onversion into ester or acetal groups, and these groups are then ‘‘ unmasked "’ 
by submitting the ethylenic polymer to alkaline hydrolysis. Thus, vinyl acetate / 
allylidene di-acetate is hydrolysed and the solution is used with a pigment and 
sodium alginate as thickener. .. 


Loose Wool Dyeing Machine. SS. RK. Freeman and F. G. Taylor. B.P. 
620,880 of 29/1/1947: 31/3/1949. The machine has a removable unit for the 
loose wool comprising an upper lifting member (e.g. a ‘* spider '’), a perforated 
ase-plate, and suspension bars spaced around the base plate and having releas 
le connections with the plate and the lifting member Cc. 


} 


Cellulose Ethers: Stabilising towards Light. British Celanese Ltd. B.P. 
621,080 of 13/12/1946: 4/4/1949 (Conv. 8/1/1946). The invention relates to a 
treatment of cellulose ethers (e.g. ethvicellulose flakes) for moulding to prevent 
discoloration under heat, or fading of coloured moulded articles. The ether is 
extracted with an organic solvent that causes swelling, but very little dissolution 
e.g. 40-60 per cent. alcohol) and a small amount (e.g. 0-01 to 5 per cent.) of 
citric acid, trialkyl citrate, or an alkyl sulphite is added as a colour stabiliser. C. 


Starch and Dextrin Pastes: Stabilising. Corn Products Refining Co. BLP. 
621,128 of 26/3/1946: 5/4/1949 (Conv. 18/7/1945). Starch and dextrin pastes 
of relatively stable, high viscosity are prepared with the addition to the water of 
sodium stannate (e.g. o° 5 to 10 per cent. on the dry weight) or potassium stan- 
nate (at least ; per cent.). The specification describes the measurement of the 
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viscosity of starch pastes by the Scott and the Stormer methods, and gives 
examples of the effects of the stannates on corn and waxy maize starches, and 
dextriny, including tables of viscosities. Recipes are given for paper pastes and 
oil well drilling muds. ; 


Cross-linked Alkali-resistant Alginate Fibres, Films and other Materials. 
Alginate Industries Ltd., J. B. Speakman, N. H. Chamberlain and Catherine 
M. C. Dorkin. B.P.621,362 of 21/2/1947:7/4/1949. Alginate materials (e.g. 
fibres) that are insoluble in alkali are obtained by boiling soluble alginic 
materials (e.g. alginic acid) with an alcoholic solution of a di-epoxy compound 
(e.g. hexylene dioxide) so as to establish cross linkages with the hydroxyl and 
carboxyl groups. The treatment may follow a partial insolubilisation by known 
methods, such as treatment with Cr or Be compounds, formaldehyde, or a 
formaldehyde resin. Cc 


Electrical Resistance Fabric Moisture Content Variation Indicating Device. 
J. E. Fielden. B.P.621,516 of 1/ 10; 1946: 11/4/1949. The invention relates to 
means for adjusting mangle roller pressures so as to give uniform liquid (e.g. dye 
liquor) or moisture content over the whole width of the fabric. It comprises s 
Wheatstone bridge arrangement having two equal resistances in series and two 
pairs of electrodes in parallel, the electrodes making contact with the fabric in 
the neighbourhood of opposite selvedges, connected across a source of E.M.F. 
with a valve amplifier and a suitable indicating instrument C 


Dichlorodibenzyl: Applications as Polyvinyl Chloride Plasticizer. Compagnic 
Frangaise de Raffinage. B.P.621,681 of 7/12/1945: 14/4/1949 (Conv. 21/2/1944 
and 23/1/1945). Dichlorodibenzyl, obtained by the Friedel-Crafts condensation 
of chlorobenzene with dichloroethane, is claimed as an excellent plasticizing 
agent for polyvinyl chloride. ( 


Casein Yarns and Fabrics: Cross-linking Treatment. N. VV. Ouderzockings- 
instituut ‘‘ Research’’. B.P.621,753 of 26/7/1946: 19/4/1949 (Conv. 7/9/1945) 
A process for reducing the ‘‘ swelling value’’ of regenerated casein yarns and 
fabrics and increasing their resistance to acids consists in immersing the 
hardened material in a hot solution of a phenol-formaldehyde primary con 
densate (€.g. a 2°5 per cent. solution of 2:6-dimethylol-p-cresol), drying and 
baking (e.g. for 2 hours at 130° C.). ( 


Starch Products Soluble in Cold Water: Preparation. N. V. W. A. Scholten’s 
Chemische Fabrieken. B.P.621,792 of 10/1/1946: 20/4) t949 (Conv. 25/4/1941) 
A cold-<welling starch is mixed with an etherifying and/or esterifying agent in 
such proportions that when an aqueous solution of the mixture is heated or 
dried ethers or esters of starch are formed. The examples given include (1) 500 
gm. of cold-swelling potato starch + 58 gm. of sodium monochloro-acetate + 80 gm 
of crystalline barium hydroxide; (Il) starch, 1 kilo. + Na bromo-ethane sulphonate, 
316 gm. + anhydrous soda, 160 gm. ( 


Organic Silicon Compounds: Appiication in Waterproofing. Hritish Thomson- 
Houston Co. Ltd. (for General Electric Co., U.S.A.). B.P.621,970 of 8/11/1946: 
25/4/1949. Solid materials (including cotton fabrics) are rendered water- 
repellent by impregnating them with a “‘ siliconate ’’ obtained by dissolving the 
hydrolysis product of an alkyl or aryl trihalogenosilane in an alkali hydroxide 
solution (Na, K, Ca, Sr or Ba) and then drying the material. The solution may 
contain 10 mol. per cent. of copper sulphate per mol. of siliconate ( 


Imitation Woven Fabric Thermoplastic Sheeting. [eopold Rade. B.P.621,975 
of 17/1/1947, 11/4/1947 and 17/11/1947:25/4/1949. Thermoplastic sheeting 
(e.g. polyvinyl chloride) is made to look like a woven. fabric by laying it down 
on a woven fabric (e.g. of glass fibre) or between two such fabrics, and applying 
heat and pressure. A non-thermoplastic inked layer may be interposed at the 


same time to print the sheet. Detachable collars, cuffs and ‘‘ dickies’’ may 
thus be made to resemble the body of a garment. C. 
Wool: Treatment to Reduce Felting Shrinkage. \Volsey [td., J. L. Bailey 


and P. Alexander. B.P.627,910 of 18/8/1949. The material is immersed in a 
liquid buffered at pH 5§°5-11, preferably 9, dried, and then immersed in a solu- 
tion of anhydrocarboxyglycine in an organic solvent, e.g. ethyl carbonate. 
Reference is made to B.P.567,501: (these Abstracts, 1945, A212) Ww 


— 
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Wool Fabrics: Reducing Shrinkage. Monsanto Chemical Co. B.P.628,605 of 
1/9/1949. The material is treated with an aqueous solution of a water-soluble 
melamine-aldehyde condensation product, or an alkyl ether of such product, 
8-16 per cent. on the dry weight of the material being used; the resin is then 
cured, and the residual stretch and internal stresses created during manufacture 
and processing ef the material are removed either by ‘‘ Sanfonzing”’ or by 
London shrinking ’’, Examples relate to the treatment of woollen flannel, 
worsted fabric, and wool-rayon fabric. The treated fabrics have substantially 
no tendency to shrink on normal Jaundering, and there is no noticeable change 
in the natural handle. Ww. 


Wool: Treatment to Reduce Felting Shrinkage. Wolsey Ltd., P. Alexander 
and C. Earland, B.P.629,329 of 16/9/1949. A solid deposit of polymer is 
formed on the surface of wool material by hydrolysis of a mixture of a silane 
and silicon tetrachloride. The silane is of the type 

X, X, 

>Ssi< 

R, R, 
RK, R, being alkyl or aryl groups, and X, X, being chlorine or bromine. The 
mixture is applied either in solution in a solvent or as vapour. The material 
should have an initial moisture content of 10-15 per cent. A large measure of 
unshrinkability is obtained with a resin deposit of 2-4 per cent. by weight of 
the material treated. The deposit is resistant to laundering and dry-cleaning, 
and the treated fabric has increased resistance to abrasion. Ww. 


Wool: Shrinkproofing. |. B. Rust (to Montclair Research Corporation.). U.S.P. 
2,471,456 Of 31/5/1949. Wool is shrinkproofed by treatment with a synthetic 
chloroprene polymer alone or with other polymers, preferably in an aqueous 
bath which also contains emulsifying agents and conditioning electrolytes. W. 


5.-ANALYSIS, TESTING, GRADING AND DEFECTS 
(A)—PREPARATORY PROCESSES 


American Cotton: Fibre and Spinning Properties. (‘‘ Fiber and Spinning 
Properties of Cottor:: A Correlation Study of the Effect of Variety and Environ- 
ment.’’) H. D. Barker and O. A. Pope. U.C. Dept. Agric., Technical Bull., 
No. 970, December, 1948, 47 pp. Fibre and spinning data relating to environ- 
mental and varietal influences on cotton fibre properties were obtained from 
three groups of samples: (A) 447 samples from the 1945 and 1946 crops, spun 
into carded yarns by the high-draft roving and spinning process, (B) 408 samples 
spun by the ordinary process from the 1941-1944 crops, and (C) 190 samples 
from the 1941-1945 crops, spun into combed yarns. For these three major 
groups of samples, simple and multiple correlation coefficients and regression 
equations are given for relating fibre properties to skein strength. For two of 
the groups, the analyses include yarn-appearance grades. The results confirm 
that environmentally induced differences in fibre properties tend to balance one 
another. Growth conditions that result in fibre length exceeding normal for 
the variety tend to produce weaker and coarser fibres, and vice-versa. Individual 
fibre propertis that characterise different varieties vary in relative importance 
in contributing to the skein strength or yarn appearance, depending on yarn 
count and upon whether any one property is approaching the optimum or the 
minimum requirement for good spinnability. Data are pre sented in 29 tables. a 
Gis 
Indian Nettle Fibre: Physical Properties. (‘‘ l’hysical Quality of Fibre from 
Wild Nettle of ree gee ") S. Deb and K. R. Sen. J. Sci. Club (Calcutta), 
1949, 3. No. 1, 15-26. The \ nysical properties of two samples of nettle (Urtica) 
fibre, growing wild in West Bengal, have been determined and compared with 
those of jute. When fully retted and degummed the fibres yield spinnable long 
filaments considerably finer than the average jute filaments. The density of the 
fibres is near that of cotton, their tensile strength is higher than that of jute, 
and they are considerably more slippery than even batched jute. The wet 
strength of bleached nettle is more than 8-6 per cent. higher than the strength 
in air-dry condition. CSA. 


Jute: Hygroscopicity. M. K. Sen and P. H. Hermans. Nature, 1949, 164. 
628-629. Previous experimental data on the hygroscopicity of cotton and jute 
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are discussed. The greater hygroscopicity of jute is attributed to the presence 
of polyuronides, xylan, and hexosan in the fibre. CSA. 


Jute, Urena, and Punga Fibres: Comparison of Properties. (‘* Etude Com- 
parative des Fibres de Jute, d’Uréna et de Punga.’’) M. van Overbeke and 
Georges Mazingue. Bull. Inst. Textile France, 1948, No. 5, 25-28. In an 
attempt to find a satisfactory substitute for jute fibres among the fibres native 
to Liberia, a comparison has been made of the chemical composition, physical 
and mechanical properties, and resistance to chemical reagents of jute, Urena 
and Punga fibres. The results are presented in graphs and tables and show that 
jute fibres may advantageously be replaced by Urena fibres. Punga fibres must 
be considered as a second choice. C—SA. 


Natural and Synthetic Fibres: Identification by Staining Tests. (‘' Identifica- 
tion des Fibres Naturelles on Artificielles par Voie de Teinture."’) Canon J. 
Pinte and Miss Goujet. Bull. Inst. Textile France, 1948, No. 8, 41-49. Five 
dye mixtures (formule given) recommended as reagents for the identification of 
textile fibres have been compared colorimetrically by means of a Toussaint 
photo-colorimeter, on fabrics made of wool, silk, cotton, viscose, cuprammonium 
and acetate rayons, and nylon. The measurements provide for each fibre the 
depth of average shade and the deviation between its dominant and com- 
plementary colour. Average shade and deviations enable a quantitative estimate 
to be made of the differentiation between fibres dyed with the same reagent. 
C—5A. 
Rayon Filaments: Torque/Twist Relationships. W. FE. Morton and F. 
Permanyer. /. Textile Imst., 1949, 40, 1371-380. <A torsiometer previously 
described by the authors' was used to determine stress/strain relations of vis- 
cose, Tenasco, acetate rayon, and nylon single and multiple filaments. Results 
are presented in graphs and tables, and the process of deformation of the systems 
is discussed in the light of experimental data. ('J. Textile Inst., 1947, 38. 
A310.) Cc 
Textile Fibres: Froth Flotation. J. M. Preston and S. Saha. J. Textile Inst., 
1949, 40, 1381-388. In an attempt to devise a method for the separation of 
the constituents of a mixture of fibres, the flotability of wool, vinyon, cellulose 
acetate and viscose rayons, casein, silk and nylon fibres was studied at various 
pH values and with the addition of various surface-active agents. The experi 
mental procedure is described and results are shown graphically. Experiments 
on the use of flotation as an analytical method indicate that it gives results of 
the correct order, but that they are not quite so accurate as chemical methods 
where these are available, though the flotation method is quicker. A modified 
flotation cell is described. Hydrophobic fibres float well whereas hydrophilic 
fibres have only a slight tendency to float, and any treatment which favours 
making fibres more hydrophobic increases the tendency to float. Amphipathic 
substances, including many dyes, change the tendency to float of some fibres. 

C— SA. 
Textile Materials: Analysis; Acid Ashing. (‘‘ Destruction of Organic Matter 
by Acid Ashing, with Particular Reference to the Use of Perchloric Acid in the 
Oxidation of Textile Materials.’’) A. G. Hamlin. J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40. 
1343-355. The advantages of wet ashing and the requirements of suitable agent 
are discussed. Oxidation of cotton with nitric acid or hydrogen peroxide, and 
sulphuric acid is compared with the use of mixtures of perchloric acid, nitric 
acid, and sulphuric acid, and the use of perchloric acid in the wet ashing of 
textile materials is shown to be superior to that of other reagents in speed and 
convenience. Simple and safe procedures for ashing a variety of textile fibres 
and fabrics are given and experimental results are tabulated. C—5A. 


Vulcanised Fibre: Properties. W.S. Penn. Elect. Manuf., 1949, 5. No. 1, 
8-10 (through Brit. Abstr., ig49, BI, 624). Vulcanised fibre, made by com 
bining cellulose (cotton paper) and zinc chloride and then removing the zinc 
chloride, has excellent electrical and mechanical properties, particularly good 
impact strength, and lack of thermo-plasticity. The arc resistance of the 
material is very good. Uses of vulcanised fibre are discussed. CSA. 


Cellulose: Crystallinity. (‘‘ X-Ray Studies on the Crystallinity of Cellulose.’') 
P. «i. Hermans and A. Weidinger. j. Polymer Sci., 1949, 4 135-144. A 
method of evaluating the percentage crystallinity in cellulose preparations from 


| 


al 
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X-ray intensity measures is reviewed briefly, and data are presented on crystal 
linity percentages between 8 and 7o per cent. Cotton, flax and ramie possess 
equal crystallinity (7o per cent.), as do most rayons (40 per cent.), independent 
of their degree of orientation and including cuprammonium and Lilienfeld rayons. 
Cellulose acetates saponified under different conditions also yield almost the 
same value as viscose rayon. The new du Pont Fiber G is exceptional with 53 
per cent, crystalline substance. In the series of native celluloses, wood pulp has 
about 65 per cent., Valonia 65-70 per cent., and bacterial cellulose about 40 per 
cent. By dry grinding of viscose rayon, a powder was obtained containing only 
slightly less than 10 per cent. crystalline substance which, on recrystallisation in 
water, yielded a product having the same crystallinity as the rayon. The 
difference between the heats of wetting of the original and the recrystallised 
powder affords additional support of the results obtained. (See also J. Textile 
Inst., 1948, 39, A397-) C—SA. 
Cellulose Fibres: Acid Hydrolysis. (‘‘ Change in Crystallinity apon Hetero- 
geneous Acid Hydrolysis of Cellulose Fibers.”’) P. H. Hermans and A. 
Weidinger. /. Polymer Sci., 1949, 4. 317-322. The X-ray method of crystallinity 
measurement recently described by the authors has been applied to rayon and 
ramie fibre hydrolysed according to the procedure given by Nickerson and 
Habrle.' The results show that on boiling with 2-5 ‘ sulphuric acid the amount 
of crystalline substance in rayon rapidly increases from about 40 per cent. to 
about 50 per cent. within the first half hour, and remains constant on further 
hydrolysis. In ramie, no crystallinity change could be observed within experi- 
mental error. (‘J. Textile Inst., 1948, 39. A51.) CSA. 
Fibrous Visco-elastic Materials: Physical Behaviour. Finch. /. Amer. 
Leather Chem. Assoc., 1948, 43, 589-613 (through Brit, Abstr., 1949, BIT, 690). 
The structure of visco-elastic materials and their behaviour under stress is 
reviewed, and the designing of deforming and recording systems, especially by 


the Slater Memorial Research Laboratory is described. CSA. 
High Polymers (Terylene): Degradation. KE. F. Casassa. /. Polymer Set., 
1949, 4 405-407. Equations are derived for the relation between rate of 


degradation and molecular weight (or degree of polymerisation) of high polymers. 
Data are given for the thermal degradation of polyethylene terephthalate 
(Terylene) as indicated by the intrinsic viscosity. These data show a qualitative 
agreement with the requirements of the derived equations. C— 5A. 


Rayons: Crystallinity. (‘‘ Degree of Lateral Order in Various Rayons as 
Deduced from X-Ray Measurements.’’) P. H. Hermans. /. Polymer Sci., 1949. 
4. 145-151. X-ray measurements on 16 different specimens of regenerated cellu 
lose show that there is a pronounced negative correlation between the integrated 
intensity of the 101 interference and its half-width. The 101 plane is a pre 
ferred cleavage plane and represents the lamellar plane of the ribbon-shaped 
crystallites. Variations in the intensity of the other interferences are much less 
or non-existent. These results show that the degree and the perfection of lateral 
order according to the 101 and 002 planes is little at variance, but that order 
according to the 101 plane is extremely variable in the sense that if the average 
thickness and/or perfection of the lamella increases, the total number of well 
ordered 101 plane contacts diminishes. As a possible explanation it is suggested 
that various degrees of recrystallisation with reference to this particular plane 
(i.e. various degrees of lateral order) may be associated with the various rayon 
specimens. This does not necessarily imply differences in the total amount of 
ordered substance. This explanation is corroborated by the fact that cellulose 
acetate fibres which were previously allowed to ‘‘ recrystallise '’ by heating in 
methanol, after saponification yielded a rayon with a particularly sharp, but 
also particularly weak, 101 interference, without exhibiting a higher total per- 
centage of ordered substance than the saponification products of acetate 
treated in this manner. C—SA. 


Textile Fibres: Macromolecular Chemistry. (‘‘ La Chimie Macromoléculaire 
et les Textiles."') G. Champetier. Bull. Institut Textile France, 1947, No. 4, 
RES-135 A lecture. The chemical configuration of natural (cellulose, silk 
fibroin, keratin) man-made (viscase, cellulose acetate, alginic acid), and syn- 
thetic (polyvinyl derivatives, polyamides) textile fibres is discussed and illus- 
trated, and reference is made to properties resulting from the particular mole- 
cular structures 


| 
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Humidity Control Solutions: Composition. (‘‘Standard Solutions for Humidity 
Control at 25° C."’) R. H. Stokes and R. A. Robinson. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 
41, 2013. Relative vapour pressure values for solutions of sulphuric acid, sodium 
hydroxide, and calcium chloride at 25°C. are presented in a form suitable for 
use as a standard of relative humidity in laboratory conditioning procedures. 
Data are also given for the relative humidities over a number of saturated 
solutions at 25°C. The values are based on recent determinations of the vapour 
pressures of sulphuric acid and sodium hydroxide, and on isopiestic measure 
ments. CSA. 
Humidity Control Solutions: Composition. (Solutions for Maintaining 
Constant Relative Humidity."’) D. S. Carr and B. L. Harris. Ind, Eng. Chem. 
1949, 41. 2014-2015. The aqueous tensions maintained by twelve saturated 
aqueous salt solutions in an enclosed space from room temperature to go* C. are 
given. The relative humidities are also calculated. The data were obtained by 
a static method based on a modification of the isoteniscope of Smith and 
Menzies (1910). CSA. 


Cellulose: Integral and Differential Heats of Sorption of Water. J. ©. 
Guthrie. J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, T489-T504. Previous work by Rees’ has 
been extended and integral and differential heats of sorption of most cellulosic 
fibres are evaluated. The theory of the method is discussed and a brief review 
of previous work is given. A few heat of sorption /moisture regain, and heat of 
sorption / relative humidity curves are plotted for differential and integral heats 
of sorption, and an appendix contains five tables of results. Differential heats 
of sorption at zero moisture regain are approximately 297 cal./gm. of water 
absorbed for all cellulosic fibres, which supports the view that the average con 
stitution of the water-absorbing regions of cellulosic material is the same for all. 
A supporting fact is that when integral heats of sorption are plotted against 
moisture regain on ‘‘ reduced co-ordinates "’, the values all fall near a singk 
curve. Comparison between integral heat of sorption ratios and moisture sorp 
tion ratios for five fibres shows only fair agreement. Differential heats of sorp 
tion when plotted against relative humidity may be represented by a singh 
curve which is approximately correct. Samples of high-tenacity viscose rayon 
(Tenasco), which had been stretched by different amounts showed a decrease in 
the value of integral heat of sorption with imcreasing percentage stretch, indicat 


ing a decrease in hygroscopicity with stretching (‘Rees, W. H., J. Textile 
Inst., 1949, CSA. 


Cotton Fibre: Length Testing; Reliability of Random Sampling. (** Wat 
dient men te weten aangaande de betrouwbaarheid van een steekproef?'’) A.M 
van den Abeele. Textielwezen, 1949, 5. No. 6, 59-71. The elementary prin 
ciples of statistical analysis are described and explained with particular referenc: 
to the drawing of conclusions regarding the population from observations on the 
sample, and to the requirements for satisfactory sampling. The discussion is 
illustrated by reference to staple length tests on cotton. C--5A, 


Jute: Structure; Two-fold Function of Lignin. MM. K. Sen and Hl. J. Woods. 
Biochim, et Biophys. Acta, 1949, 3, 510-517. From a discussion of X-ray 
photographs of raw jute, delignified jute, mercerised raw jute and mercerise< 
delignified jute it appears that lignin can hinder the swelling in caustic soda 
solution, thus limiting the transformation of native into ‘‘ hydrate’’ cellulose, 
and also interfere with the packing together of the cellulose chains which is 
necessary for the development of perfect crystallinity C.—-5A. 


Single Ramie Fibres: Fineness Determination by Fluidity Measurement. hk. 
Atsuki and S. Watanabe. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan, 1942, 45. 444-446 (through 
Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 5190'). A new method was developed for accurately 
determining the fineness of a single fibre by measuring the fluidity of the solu 
tion of a definite length of the fibre or its derivative in a fixed quantity of suit 
able solvent. As the time of flow of a solution through an Ostwald viscometer 
is proportional to the concentration, the fineness of the fibre could be deter 
mined directly by previously preparing a table showing the relation between 
the time of flow and the fineness of the fibre. Thus the fineness of ramie fibre 
was determined by measuring the fluidity of its nitrate dissolved in acetone. 
The experiment was also carried out to demonstrate that the relation between 
fineness determined in this way and the strength of a single nitrated ramie fibre 
was linear. CSA. 
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Textile Fibres: Dynamometric Studies. (‘‘ Wat mag men van cen goede 
Dynamometer verwachten?’’) M. Bovijn. Textielwezen, 1949, 5, No. 6, 19-32. 
The mechanical properties of textile fibres and some models used for comparative 
purposes are reviewed. Various types of dynamometers are critically examined 
and attention is drawn to the ‘‘ fulke Propagation Meter’’ for determining the 
elastic properties of textile materials C—S5A. 


Textile Fibres: X-Ray Analysis. (‘‘ The Use of X-Rays in the Investigation 
of Fibre Structures."’) Wool Sci. Rev., 1949, No. 3, July, 38-50. The produc 
tion and evaluation of X-ray diffraction patterns and their ‘appli cation to fibre 
structure analysis is explained and illustrated and the X-ray photograph of silk 
is discussed. 
Wool Fineness Measurement and Grading: Supplementary Observations on 
the Standardisation Proposals. H. |. Henning. TJextilber., 1943, 24. 293-7. 
The considerations which formed the basis of the grading scheme for wool fine 
ness adopted at the Wirzburg meeting in 1942 of the Technical Committee of 
the International Wool Textile Organisation and the national standardisation 
committees of German-controlled countries are discussed. The fineness grades 
had to be chosen to conform to the Weber-Fechner law; tables of the fineness 
classifications in use in various countries show that the limits of the grades lie 
between 15°5 and 50u, and it was decided that the class intervals shouid follow 
a uniform geometric progression. Since it is not normally required to work 
with a class interval of less than 24, a magnification of s0oX is comsidered 
ulequate except in special cases. The German standard DIN 60400 lays down 
that the mean fibre diameter shall be calculated, and when required, its mean 
square deviation. Boehringer considers it preferable, however, particularly in 
the case of man-made fibres, to calculate the square of the diameter and the 
deviation of the square; the disadvantages of his proposal are discussed. W—S5SA. 
(B)—Yarns 

Cord Tyres: Effect of Fibre Material on Properties. (‘‘ Factors Affecting the 
Power Consumption of Pneumatic Tyres.'’) R. D. Evans. Proc. and Rubber 
Technology Conference, 1948, 438-452. A study on the influence of various 
factors on “‘ tyre drag’’, ‘‘ rolling resistance’’, and ‘‘ power consumption "’ of 
pneumatic tyres is reported. Brief reference is made to cotton, rayon, and 
nylon tyre cord materials. A small reduction in rolling resistance can be 
realised by replacing cotton cord with rayon of approximately equivalent unit 
weight. Nylon has more than twice the unit strength of even the best tyre 
rayon. In a discussion of the paper, the author points out that rayon has the 
uivantage over cotton of good heat resistance. Nylon still gives difficulties 
because it tends to have some plastic flow in the tyre itself CSB. 


Fortisan Yarns: Properties. (‘‘ Applications of a High-Tenacity Rayon 
in the Rubber and Plastics Industries.’’) D. Finlayson and T. Jackson. Prox 

znd Rubber Technology Conference, 1948, 453-463. The properties of ‘‘Fortisan”’ 
regenerated cellulose rayon which nrake it particularly suitable for applications 
in the tyre, b Iting, and laminated plastics industries are described. The 
characteristics of ‘‘ Fortisan’’ conveyor belting yarns and construction and 
strength data of the be Itings are tabulated and compared with those of cotton. 
Characteristics of heavy ‘‘ Fortisan’’ cords and data on the effect of cloth con 
struction on strength and strength/ weight ratio of ‘‘ Fortisan’’ belting fabrics 
are also summarised. ‘‘ Fortisan’’ has been successfully used for tyres, and 
typical tyre cord constructions are shown, illustrating the effect of twist on 
strength and extension. The mechanical properties of phenolic laminates pre- 
pared from a square-woven “‘ Fortisan"’ cloth with a weight of 4-9 oz./sq. yd 
and a standard good cotton duck are compared, and it is shown that the sub 
stitution of ‘‘ Fortisan'' for cotton results in about 25 per cent. increase in 
shear streagth, and per cent, increase in tensile ngth, cross-breaking 
strength, modulus of elasticity, and impact strength C—-5B. 


High-tenacity Viscose Tyre Cord: Testing. (‘‘ The Testing and Use of Rayon 
for the Manufacture of Tyres.’’) G. Fromandi. Proc. 2nd Rubber Technology 
Conference, 1948, 464-477. Methods used in Germany for testing viscose rayon 
fibres, their characteristic properties, and their application in the manufacture 
of tyre cord are reviewed. Three static methods of testing pre-stressed cord 
based on the determination of (a) the stress modulus from the hysteresis loop, 
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the extension under continuous load, and (c) the extension during oscillation 
are outlined. - Three different fatigue tests—vscillating stress, bending, and 
sawing action fatigue tests—are briefly described. Extracts of test results on 
two typical cord materials (a German viscose high tenacity rayon cord and a 
Zagora cotton cord) are shown. The use of rayon in tyres is discussed under the 
headings: (i) The influence on tyres of characteristic static properties of rayon; 
(ii) The influence of the characteristic dynamic properties of rayon im the tyre; 
(iii) Normal and high tenacity rayon; (iv) The performance of the rayon tyre 
(with special reference to Buna tyres); and (v) Adhesion of rayon to rubber. an 

Cotton and Rayen Yarns: Significance of Lea Strength Measurements. 
(‘‘ Over de Betekenis van de Strengsterkte."") H. A. Vreedenberg. Textiel- 
wesen, 1949, § No. 6, 33-43. It is shown that conclusions as to the irregu- 
larity of a single yarn can be drawn from lea strength measurements only if the 
average strength of the yarn is known. The relation existing between yarn 
irregularity, number of breaks, lea strength, and average strength can be 
derived by means of probability calculations, after making two assumptions on 
the breaking strength of the single yarn which are confirmed by tests on rayou 
yarns. The calculations permit a comparison to be made between the efficiency 
of the method based on lea strength measurement and the direct determination 
of yarn irregularity. The lea strength method is only to be preferred for very 
regular yarns. C—-SB. 
Jute Yarn: Count Variability; Statistical Analysis. (‘Application de la 
statistique mathématique. Interprétation de quelques essais de titrage de fils 
de jute en cours de fabrication.'") Léon Goossens. Rayonne, 1949, 5, No. 6, 
69-81; No. 7, 65-75. The principles of mathematical statistics have been applied 
to the study of the count variation of jute yarn during spinning. Twelve 
bobbins of yarn were taken at the same time, one each per side, from auto 
matically doffed spinning frames (presumably flyer), spinning slivers from four 
different draw-frames (of two types), each processing the same mixture of jute. 
Each bobbin was unwound 24 turns at a time over a drum of 2°5 yards circum 
ference and 13 samples of 60 yards length were taken alternately. The 13 
samples from one bobbin were assembled in a hank, and the 12 hanks were con- 
ditioned in a constant atmosphere. Then each skein was weighed on a quadrant 
balance. The results are tabulated and the data have been examined by the 
analysis of variance. It is found that the difference between layers (skeins) from 
the same bobbin are not significant, but that the differences between bobbins are 
clearly significant. Examples are given of how wrong conclusions may be drawn 
when incomplete data are used. CSB. 


Textile Yarns: Continuous Testing. i/ssais des Vils & la continue.”’) M. 
Weiss. Textielwezen, 1949, 5, No. 6, 45-57. Au illustrated review is presented 
of devices for the continuous measurement of the mechanical properties of a 
yarn. Among those operating on the constant-load principle are the Frenzel 
tester, the Dietz tester, and the Constant Tension Winder. The Frenzel-Hahn 
tester, based on the principle of constant elongation is described and discussed. 
Instruments for deterinining count regularity are also considered, particularly 
the Viviani apparatus for testing rayon yarns. Keference is also made to the 
“*Gleifometer’’ aud the Uster regularity tester. the importance of yarn 
breakage control during processing is emphasized and recommended control 
charts for the winding, warping, and rayon sizing operations are reproduced. 

(C)—F asrics C—SB. 
Textile Fabrics: Capillarity Determination. (‘‘ Méthode simple pour la Mesure 
de l’'Hydrophilité d’un Tissu.’’) J. Chabert and Mrs. Haberthur. Bull. Inst. 
Textile France, 1948, No. 8, 51-54. The water absorption properties of a textile 
material are determined by measuring the rate of capillary absorption of a strip 
of fabric plunged in a very dilute aqueous solution of a fluorescent product (0-1 
mg./1. sodium acridone-sulphonate), illuminated by a Wood’s lamp. The time 
required by the liquid rising in the strip of fabric to reach a certain level can be 
measured accurately and is inversely proportional to the ‘‘ hydrophility ’’ of 
the material. The results thus obtained are reproducible. C—SC. 


Textile Fabrics: Properties. (‘A Fundamental Study of Some Fabric 
Properties.’’) E. V. Lewis. Papers Amer. Assoc. Textile Technologists, 1949, 
4. 84-87, 90-92; Rayon G Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 7, 53-57: No. 8, 
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44-46. A lecture. An account is given of the fundamental study of fabric 
properties carried out by the Rayon Division of Messrs. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. Handle, draping and creasing behaviour and the methods selected for 
measuring these properties are briefly described. Some results obtained on 
taffetas, twills and satins made from nylon yarns are discussed and it is shown 
how these findings are used as a basis for the assay of new fibres. A discussion 
of the paper is reported C—SC. 


Clothing Fabrics: Breakdown in Wear. Mictoscopical Haatunation of 
Worn Textiles Articles.’’) Gladys G. Clegg. /. Textile Inst. 1949, 40, T449-T480 
A systematic examination has been made of fibres from worn textile articles 
and garments (especially shirts and overalls) during and at the end of their 
useful lives. For microscopical examination the fibres are stained in a saturated 
solution of 2 per cent, Congo Red (after previous treatment with 18 per cent 
caustic sods solution), washed and mounted in 18 per cent, solution of caustic 
soda. lhe breakdown of a large proportion of the fibres is caused by transvers: 
cracking, which is clearly shown in the stained fibres. Several coloured plates 
are reproduced to illustrate aspects of the tests. Fluidity tests and staple 
diagrams were also used the investigation shows that although textiles in 
service undergo a varied amount of chemical deterioration, failure is due mainly 
to a weakening of the structure caused by mechanical breakdown of individual 
fibres. The mechanism of breakdown is substantially the same for all fibres, 
cotton, wool, linen, silk and rmyon C—-SC. 


Fabrics: Testing Resistance to Biting by Mosquitoes. |. |’. Linduska and 
I. A. Morton. J. Econ. Entomol., 1y48, 41. 7388-794 (through Brit. Abstr., 
1949, BIL, 314). Laboratory and tield tests were made on the resistance ol 
56 cloths of different weaves to biting by mosquitor “Per cent, permeability” 
equals the number of bites per 100 mosquitoes landing on the sample area. All 
materials of gloves tested were reasonably effective in preventing biting; Byrd 
cloth, leather-reinforced, was superior when coolness and wearing quality were 
considered, Tests made with three nettings worn under other fabrics showed 
that meshes of from 0°25 to 0°75 inch were effective in reducing permeability 
of porous cloths. Field tests of sample fatigue-suits showed that nylon-filled 
poplin, Byrd cloth, nylon, and Jo cloth were almost mosquito-proof; tests with 
flying suits confirmed this. Biting through permeable outer clothes was almost 
eliminated by net-type under-garments, e.g. the permeability of a light nylon 
suit was reduced from 65 per cont. to less than 1 per cent. by a quarter-inch 
square net, 
Laminated Fabrics: Inter-ply Adhesion Test. (‘Laminated Textiles and 
Similar Materials: A Ballistic Method for the Determination of Interply 
Adhesion.”’) VF. Millard. J. Tewvtile Inst., 1949, 40, 1481-1488. A_ ballistic 
method for the determination of interply adhesion has been evolved, for use on 
laminated textiles. The work done in separating (by peeling) the plies i 
measured by means of a ballistic testing machine. Tests on several plied fabric 

have shown that the work done in peeling bears a linear relation to the area 
peeled and that the curve passes through the origin. A unit measure proposed 
is the “‘ ballistic peel factor'’, which is numerically equal to the work necessary 
to separate the plies in ome square inch of laminated fabric. | Experimental 
results on laminated fabrics with rubber, synthetic rubber, and cellulose deriva 
tive interply are given. At present the method will not cater for compound 
fabrics which do not contain a flexible component. Comparatively large areas of 
material are required for a full range of tests widths. Exploratory tests on 


several adhesive / adherent systems indicate that the method is capable of exten-’ 


sion to the field of more general adhesives. Results on adhesive tape/sheet 
metal, fabric /adhesive /sheet metal and metal foil/adhesive/ metal foil systems 
are quoted. c—SC. 
Water-resistant Fabrics: Testing. (°‘ Correlation of Simulated Rainfall Tests 
with Laboratory Penetration Tests.'’) M. I. Landsberg, Roger Kelly and 
Dorothy Sinski. Textile Res. J., 1949, 19. 505-516. A description is given of 
a study made on two series of fabrics in different ranges of water-resistance with 
iu view to establishing two separate correlations: (i) between ‘‘ rain-room "’ 
results based on two different methods of testing (as worn garments ‘and as 
samples clamped on fabric holders); and (i) between laboratory data and the 
results of rain room tests using fabric holders Data obtained with fabric 
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holders correlated apuite well with data obtamed trom weartmg tent th 
laboratory evaluation, four penetration tests were used. (i) diep penetration, 
(ii) Suter hydrostatic pressure, (iii) du Pont rain test, and (iv) Bundesmann. 
Comparative results are presented in tables and graphs and it is shown that 
the relationship between the results of a given laboratory test and the rain-room 
penetration time can be represented by the equation: log Y=a+ blog X, where 
Y and X represent rain-room and laboratory test values, respectively. The 
drop penetration, Bundesmann, and du Pont tests are equally reliable for esti- 
mating the rain soom penetration time of single and double layers of fabrics 
which resist penetration under a 1- and 3-inch rainfall, respectively, fos a few 
minutes to cpqeeicion ately 24 hours. For fabrics possessing a very high degree of 
water-resistance (5-100 hours for si ingle layers under a 3-inch rainfall), the drop 
penetration test appears to be the only method which can be used to estimate 
rain-room penetration Cc—SC. 


(D)—OTHER MATERIALS 

Surface-active Agents: Wetting and Penetrating Power; Evaluation. (‘' Pene- 
tration of Sintered Metals by Solutions of Surface-Active Agents.’’) A. J. Finks 
and N. J. Petito. Anal. Chem., 1949, 21, 1101-1102. A method is described for 
evaluating the penetration and wetting properties of surface-active agents on 
metals. The procedure uses stainless steel filtering crucibles with porous, 
sintered, stainless steel filter elements of varied porosities and records the time 
required to deliver definite volumes of solution. The method may be applied 
to textile materials by substituting discs of such materials for the metallic porous 
sintered filtering elements. Experimental data are included C—S5D. 


PATENTS 

Tensile Testing Machine Shock Absorber. S.G. Dehn (for W. C. Inllon & 
Co, Inc.). B.P.620,613 of 17/12/1946:28/3/1949. The invention relates to 
means for protecting the more delicate mechanism of a tensile tester (e.g. the 
indicating device) from shock when the developed stress is suddenly released 
(e.g. by the breaking of the test piece). It takes the form of a nut that threads 
on the screw-threaded load-carrying element and takes up any developed “‘play"’ 
being automatically rotated by the fall of a weight attached to a flexible element 
wound around the nut. The nut can be released subsequently by turning a 
handle, or by hand if the load is small ( 
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Cotton Fabrics: Sonic Laundering. HH. K. Schilling, I. Rudnick, C. H. Allen, 
P. B. Mack and J. C. Sherrill) /. acoust. Soc. Amenca, 1949, 21, 39 (through 
Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIL, 647). A preliminary report. Standard soiled cotton 
swatches were placed in a pan of soap and water above a high-frequency siren 
The result of a 60-minute treatment compares favourably with the removal of 
dirt accomplished by three commercial laundries each processing the swatches 
so times and taking 3,000 to 3,500 minutes. In the ‘‘ sonic wash ’’, the swatches 
were processed only five times, there was little visible agitation of the samples, 
and no strength loss C—T. 


Laundry Starches: Manufacture and Applications. M.A. Lesser Soap, 
1949, 25, No. 1, 33-36, 87 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BUI, 647). The applica 


tion and manufacture of starches are described and formul# and uses of many 
combination and liquid starches are discussed C--7. 


Tri- and Per-chlorethylene: Acidification and its Prevention. HEtablissciments 
Solvay & Cie. de Bruxelles. Rev. Industr. text. Belge, 1949, 13, No. 35, 21-23 
(through Bnit. Abstr., 1949, BIT, 543). Both tri- and per-chlorethylene become 
acid if exposed to sunlight and should, therefore, be stored in dark glass or 
galvanised metal containers. Metallic plant should be protected from an atmos 
phere containing these solvents. Tr-chlorethylene should not be heated to 
above 120°C. nor per-chlorethylene above 150° € The vapours evolved on 
contact with flame or a hot metallic surface are poisonous. Contamination with 
strong acids should be avoided. Aluminium in the form of powder or small 
scales decomposes tri-chlorethylene, but not per-chlorethylene (Friedel-Crafts 
reaction), if the sclvent is anhydrous C—7. 
Carboxymethylcellulose: Cleansing Properties. A. J. Feucell. /. Textile 
Inst., 1949, 40, 1523-1525. Using the chopped fibre technique’ 1-5 gm. samples 
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of cotton containing 1 per cent. colloidal graphite and 6 per cent. Nujol were 
washed with various solutions, some containing carboxymethyl] cellulose (CMC), 
which are listed. The results indicate that carboxymethyl cellulose enhances 
the cleansing power of the particular non-ionic detergent used, although it does 
not itself possess dirt removal properties and does not appear to function as a 
simple ‘‘ builder '’. The effect is small, but the removal of last traces of dirt is 
important. The mechanism of the action of CMC in this respect is unknown. 
(‘J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, A526.) C—T. 


Cotten Cloth: Effects of Laundering and Storage. Mary E. Murdison and 
Jessie S. Roberts. J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, T505-T518. Damage sustained 
by cotton sheeting that had been laundered up to 100 times has been investi- 
gated. Tensile strength (by the grab method) and fluidity have been deter- 
mined after o, 10, 25, 50 and 100 launderings. Differential staining by the 
Congo Red test revealed progressive chemical and mechanical tendering of the 
cuticle. Samples laundered in 1940 in a gyrator machine and then extracted 
with a wringer showed a higher fluidity and lower tensile strength at all washing 
levels when tested again in 1948. This tendering is ascribed to ageing, freshly 
laundered samples being used as a check. The latter laundered too times in an 
automatic machine showed progressive wear effects. Some results are tabulated 
and photomicrographs of cotton fibres are reproduced C—7. 


Detergents: Physical Properties; Emulsifying Power. (‘‘ Caractéres physiques 
des Produits Détergents. Pouvoir émulsionnant des Produits Détergents.’’) J. P. 
Sisley, —-. Reutenauer and —. Sicard. Teintex, 1949, 14, 361-369. The Steam 
Emulsion Test of the American Society for Testing Materials is briefly described 
and has been adapted to the evaluation of the emulsifying power of surface- 
active detergents. Details of the modified procedure are given and experimental 
results obtained on several Na and K soaps and on nine synthetic surface- 
active detergents are presented in tables and graphs C—-7. 


Fibres: Internal Wetting as a Factor in Detergency. J. Powney. /. Textile 
Inst., 1949, 40, T519-T523. During the course of an investigation of the contours 
of very small oil drops adhering to textile fibres immersed in detergent solutions, 
indications have been obtained that penetration of the solution into the internal 
micro-capillary regions of individual fibres may play an important part in 
detergent action. A short length of fibre was mounted horizontally in the cover 
of an optical glass cell, coated with an oil film (liquid paraffin) and placed in the 
cell which contained the alkyl sulphate detergent. ‘The cell was placed under a 
microscope and the image of the fibre projected on to a screen (to give a mag- 
nification of 300 diameters). Most of the oil was removed during immersion, 
but a few very small and adherent oil drops remained. Air bubbles were 
observed to form inside the oil drops, the volume of air ejected from the fibre 
increasing with time. After several hours slight disturbance was sufficient to 
shake off these drops from the fibre. Many hundreds of observations were 
made on wool, cotton and kapok fibres. Photographs taken at intervals of 
several hours are reproduced. A mechanism of the effect is suggested and the 
necessity ‘for further investigation, particularly with respect to pH and asso 
ciated swelling of the fibres is stressed. Cc—T. 
Laundry Bleaches. M. A. Lesser. Soap, 1948, 24, No. 11, 37-40, 143, 145 
(through Brit. Absty., 1949, BII, 783). The functions, application and control 
of oxidation bleaching agents, particularly Ca and Na hypochlorites, peroxides 
and perborates, are reviewed Cc—t. 


Laundry Blueings. M. A. Lesser. Soap, 1948, 24, No. 10, 43-46, 159 (through 
Brit. Abstr., 1949, Bi, 783). An account is given of the composition and 
modern methods of application of blucing flakes, ultramarines, dyes, mixtures 
combining the functions of whitening and water-softening, whitening and scour 
ing, efe., and the blue fluorescent dyes based on triazines umbelliferones, 4: 4’ 
dibenzamidostilbene-2 : 2-disulphonic acid and its derivatives, 


Soiled Cotton Cloth: Washing Tests. (‘‘Detergency Studies. Part IV. 
Influence of Oily Soil upon the Removal of Pigment Soil."’) W. P. Uter 
mohlen, E. K. Fischer, Mary E. Ryan and G. H. Campbell. Textile Res. J.. 
1949, 19. 489-496. Washing tests have been made on cotton cloth soiled to the 
same extent with lampblack or iron oxide in the presence of an oily liquid 
binder, of non-oily, water-soluble liquid binders, and of no binder at all. The 
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ease of removal of the pigments is equal or only slightly different in all these 
cases, indicating that the removal of solid and of oily dirt are separate 
phenomena and not related to any great extent. This result shows the desirability 
of reconsidering the theory of dirt removal, and a passible improvement and 
simplification of laboratory test methods for detergent action. Cc—7. 


Trichlorethylene and Perchlorethylene: Health Hazards in Dry-cleaning. 
Messrs. Solvay & Co. Rev. Ind. Text. Belge, 1948, 12, No. 30, 25 (through 
Brit. Abstr., 1949, BL, 798). Vapours of tri- and per-chlorethylenes are dan- 
gerous only by reason of their narcotic action and the results of this are quickly 
remedied. No serious illnesses have ever been experienced during continued use. 
The degreasing action of the liquids on the skin of the hands, which with pro- 
longed contact may produce sores liable to infection, may be iargely or com- 
pletely avoided by previous immersion of the hands in glycerol. Per-chlor 
ethylene, unlike tri-chlorethylene, has no tendency to decolorise some dyed 
acetate rayons when treated at temperatures above 40° C. Cc—T. 
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(A)—CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUTLDINGS AND PLANT 
Textile Machinery Construction Materials: Resistance to Sodium Chlorite 
Corrosion. (‘‘ Essais de Resistance A la Corrosion de Differents Matériaux 
vis-a-vis des Liqueurs de Chlorite de Soude pouvant étre utilisées par I’ Industrie 
Textile."’) J. Meybeck, N. Ivanow and (Miss) A. Loebenstein. Bull. Inst. Tex- 
tile France, 1948, No. 5, 39-60. A systematic investigation has been made of 
the resistance to chlorite of metals and alloys and other materials used in the 
construction of textile machinery. First, a series of tests was carried out at 
80° C. on a number of stainless steels marketed in France. The chlorite liquors, 
5 g./1., were brought to pH 4 by means of acetic acid. The samples were com- 
pletely immersed in the liquor and the duration of the tests was 7 to 10 days. 
The results are illustrated by photographs, tables and diagrams and show that 
none of the stainless steels tested was completely resistant under the conditions 
used. C—8A. 


Fractured Machinery Repair Keys: Application. Metalock (Britain) Ltd. 
Textile Mercury «>» Argus, 1949, 121, i089. (‘' The Metalock Repair System."’) 
Textile Weekly, 1949, 44. 1500. (‘' Cold Repair for Castings.’’) Illustrations 
are given of a repair to a 20-inch fracture in the cylinder of a steam engine, 
effected by boring lines of holes and enlarging these to slots on either side of 
the crack and then driving in ‘‘ Metalock’’ keys with a pneumatic hammer. 
The keys are made in the form of forged bars from a high-tensile alloy. C-—8A. 
(B)—FirRE PREVENTION 

** Aztec”? Fire Exposer. John Morris & Sons Ltd. Textile Weekly, 1949, 44. 
1568. A brief notice is given of an electrical system for giving warning of the 
outbreak of fire. Each unit is connected with up to 16 detector heads, each 
head covering about 1,000 sq. ft. for an alarm of 10-50 seconds. One head may 
be located inside an opening machine. The alarm signal may be visual or aural 
and the system may be coupled with sprinkler or other devices. The system is 
not a thermostatic device and is therefore independent of fluctuations in the 
prevailing temperature. C—8B. 


Textile Mills: Fire Prevention. F. Bradbury Textile Weekly, 1949, 44, 
1480-1484. A report of a lecture and discussion on the causes of fires in cotton 
mills and their prevention. The grave risk due to fragments of metal in cotton 
going through opening machinery is stressed and mention is made of the 
‘* Greenwood "’ magnet for extracting iron, the ‘‘ Cintel’’, electronic device for 
detecting metal, and the ‘‘ Aztec’’ electrical fire detector and alarm system. 
C—83. 
(C)—Sream aND Power SUPPLY 
Thermal Storage Plant: Textile Applications. (‘Moderne Warmeversorgungsan- 
lagen in der Textilindustrie.’’) W. Sennhauser. Textil-Rundschau, 1948, 3. 
118-124. An illustrated review of modern Swiss equipment for heat economies 
in hot water supplies (including the use of electrode storage plant) and atmos- 
pheric conditioning plant. A diagram is given of a heat pump in a viscose 
plant. Cc -8c. 
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British Cotton Mills: Electrification. (‘' Hlectricity in the Cotton Industry.’’) 
F. W. Cox and W. E. Swale. Textile Weekly, 1949, 44. 1356-58, 1428-36, 
1486-92, 1570-74; Engineering, 1949, 168, 527; Electrical Rev., 1949, 155. 
9797-980; The Engineer, 1949, 188, 685-687, 717-719. A report of a lecture to 
electrical engineers on the importance of the British cotton industry as a cus- 
tomer of public power supplies. Statistics are given (for 1945) of power con- 
sumption in spinning mills, weaving sheds and dyeing and finishing works. The 
related heating problem is also discussed and the possibility of using public 
electricity supplies for all purposes is raised. Power requirements are analysed 
in detail for various processes. The respective merits of group and electrical 
drives are reviewed, and the special requirements of ring frame and loom drives 
are discussed. 


Instrumentation, Measurement and Use of Records. M. Brookes. Wool Tex- 
tile Fuel Efficiency Conference, 1949 (preprint). A schedule is given of boiler 
plant instruments, the advantages of which are described. The use of the 
records obtained is briefly explained. w—s8c. 


Piece Dyeing and Finishing: Efficient Steam Utilisation. ©. T. Wade. 
Wool Textile Fuel Efficiency Conference, 1949 (preprint). The design of suc- 
cessful piece dyeing machinery is discussed with regard to the steam require 
ments of dyeing at the boil. The economical use of steam can be combined with 
level dyeing and good development and exhaustion by the following means: 
(1) the use of steam which is low pressure, saturated, or low temperature; (2) 
using the velocity of the incoming steam to induce circulation of the liquor; 
(3) thermostatic control of the temperature of the steam admitted, ‘‘on-and-off’’ 
control satisfying the demands of the process as well as a continuous “‘good 
boil’’; (4) reducing the volume of the liquor to the lowest limits compatible with 
the requirements of good dyeing. The benefits of the enclosed dye vessel ar« 
stressed. Re-use of the exhausted liquor is impracticable in worsted piece 
dyeing. Recovery of heat from the spent liquor has so far not been attempted. 
The steam requirements for hot water processes (scouring, blowing, steaming. 


and drying) are also discussed. Appendices give data on the use of back 
pressure steam and hot water, and steam consumption figures. w—asc. 


Wool Combing and Scouring: Process Steam Economy. RK. Adams. Woo! 
lextile Fuel Efficiency Conference, 1949 (preprint). Methods are described for 
effecting process steam economy for wool washing, drying, carding, back- 
washing and combing, and for space heating. Ww--8c. 


(D)—-Power TRANSMISSION 


Belt Drives: Calculation of Power Transmitted. |’. WW. l’cc!. Tertile Weekly, 
1949, 44. 1§to-1512. The author gives practical rules for the calculation of the 
driving power of belts, and also pulley speeds. C—8D. 


Lubricating Oils: Viscosity/Temperature Characteristics. (‘‘ Representation 
of Viscosity / Temperature Characteristics of Lubricating Oils.’’) J. H. Ramser. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41. 2053-2059. Arguments are advanced that the vis- 
cosity index and the slope defined by the American Society for Testing Materials 
are not unique measures of the fractional change of viscosity with temperature. 
Viscosity enters the derived relations as an independent variable. The properties 
of the average fractional change of viscosity, computed over comparable sections 
ol the viscosity/temperature curve and between constant temperature limits, 
respectively, are discussed. Comparable sections are defined on the basis of the 
mathematical notion of curvature. The point at which the curvature of the 
viscosity; temperature curve is a maximum is calculated for a wide range of oils. 
A measure of viscosity/temperature characteristics—‘‘ viscosity / temperature 


rating ''—is proposed for the evaluation of oils under actual operating con- 
ditions C--8D. 


Lubricating Oils: Viscosity, Temperature and Pressure. R. T. Sandersou. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2059-2061. An exact equivalence between compres 
sion at 100° F., and cooling under 1 atmosphere pressure, in their effect wpon 
the kinematic viscosity of some pure hydrocarbons in the light lubricating oi! 
range, has been evaluated as a linear relation between p' and log T. From a 
survey of available data it appears that the equation is at least approximately 
applicable to petroleum oils. To the extent that the pressure / temperature equi- 
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valence is correct, the general observation that oils having low viscosity /tem- 
perature coefficients have also low viscosity/ pressure coefficients is quantita- 
tively confirmed. C—8D. 
Electrical and Mechanical Power Application Transmission Problems. HH. 
Matthews. Wool Textile Fuel Efficiency Conference, 1949 (preprint). Prime 
mover, group, and individual systems of driving are discussed. Special reference 
is made to individual driving and variable speed driving applied to various types 
of textile machinery, photographs being given. Ww—8D. 
Electric Motors in the Woollen and Worsted Industry. G.H. Brook. /. 
Huddersfield Text. Soc., 1948-49, 40th Session, 76-87. The application of electric 
motors to textile machinery is discussed; the superiority of individual as opposed 
to group driving is stressed. W—SD. 
(F)—Licutinc 

Textile Mills: Fluorescent Lighting. (‘‘ Quality, Production and Cost Depend 
Upon Proper Lighting.’’) Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 7, 91-93. 
The planning of fluorescent lighting installations for textile mills is discussed 
and the choice of types of reflectors is considered. The needs for light-coloured 
walls and ceilings and for adequate maintenance of lighting equipment are 
stressed. C—8F. 
(G)—HEaATING, VENTILATION AND HUMIDIFICATION 

Ultra-violet Air Disinfection Lamps: Application. (‘‘ Air Disinfection by 
Germicidal Ultra-violet Energy."’) M. Luckiesh, A. H. Taylor and T. Knowles 
Gen, Elec. Rev., 1949, §2, 34-38. An illustrated account is given of the use of 
short-wave ultra-violet energy radiated by germicidal lamps for air disinfection. 
Experiments are described which show the effectiveness of such germicidal-lamp 
installations on air-borne respiratory micro-organisms. C—8G. 


Hair-element Humidity Instruments: Characteristics. M. F. Mueller. 
Instruments, 1949, 22, 798-799. Thirty-two hair hygrometers have been tested 
for accuracy. Characteristic results are given. Initial false readings, time lag, 
and creep are shown by most of the instruments, but if they are checked and 
adjusted before use and again at frequent intervals, acceptable results may be 
obtained. C—8G. 
(I)—WaASTE Disposat. 

Textile Effluents: Continuous Treatment. /Jexf. World, 1949, 99. No. 10, 
103-107. A description, with detailed illustrations, of a waste treatment plant 
installed in an American carpet mill. Acid dye wastes are used to neutralize 
alkaline scouring wastes, with the addition of sulphuric acid to complete the 
cracking of the wool grease. Scum and sludge are pumped to sludge lagoons; 
the settled acidified liquid is neutralized by means of a combination of com- 
mercial hydrated lime, and waste lime sludge obtained from the mill's water 
filtering and softening plant. Ww—8l. 
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Indian Cotton: Resistance to Blackarm Disease; Genetic Nature. (‘ The 
Genetics of Blackarm Resistance.’’ Part VII.) R. L. Knight. Mem. Res. Div 
Mimstry Agric. Sudan Government, 1948, No. 2, (Reprint from: /]. Genetics, 
1948, 49, 109-116). The immunity of Multani cotton (a vanety of Gossypium 
arboreum race bengalense) to Bact. malvacearum is shown to depend on a major 
gene, B,, accompanied by a strong complex of minor genes. No such strong 
complex has ever been found in cottons of immediate New World origin. From 
this fact and other data, it is argued that the cottons of India have undergeme a 
strong selection pressure from B. malvacearum for longer than the cottons of 
the New World, and it is suggested that this disease originated in the old World, 
probably in India. (See also j/. Textile Inst., 1948, 39, A355.) 79. 


Cellulose: Biochemical Decomposition. ©. Bodea, P. L. Muresanu and F. 
Precup. Bull. Soc. Sci. Cluj, Roumania, 1948, 10, 37-43 (through Brit. Abstr., 
1949, BII, 621). Nucleic acid, proteins, urea, betaine, glutamic acid, and 
alanine enhance the decomposition of cellulose in soil by micro-organisms, in 
the order given. These compounds are more readily assimilated than is inorganic 
nitrogen in the form of sodium nitrate. Various cyclic and acyclic nitrogen 
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compounds, such as hippuric acid, parabanic acid, uric acid, and cyanamide are 
as acceptable a source of N as is NaNO,, but hydantoin, lecithin, Ca cyanamide, 
and amygdalin, all of which are sparsely soluble in water or capable of pro- 
ducing toxic substances on hydrolysis, proved unsuitable. c—9 


Cellulose: Biochemical Decomposition; Stimulation by p-Aminobenzoic Acid. 
C. Bodea and P. L. Muresanu. Bull, Soc. Sci. Cluj, Rowmania, 1948, 10, 137-141 
(through Brit. Absir., 1949, BII, 621). In the presence of other nitrogenous 
material (sodium nitrate or glycine), p-aminobenzoic acid enhances the decom- 
position of cellulose in soil by micro-organisms. The acid itself is a poor source 
of nitrogen. Cc—9. 
Soya Bean Amylolytic Enzymes. S. Peat, W. J. Whelan and S. J. Pirt. 
Nature, 1949, 164, 499-500. §6-Amylase extracted from soya bean and crystalline 
8-amylase isolated from sweet potato were compared witb respect to their 
hydrolytic action on potato starch and its components, at three different pH 
values. The experimental] data indicate that the preparations of soya bean enzyme 
which in the past have been used as sources of 8-amylase are, in fact, mixtures of 
B-amylase of the sweet potato type and a factor Z, which is probably an 
enzyme since it is heat-labile. C—9. 


Germinating Cottonseed Catalase and Peroxidase. A. N. Altschul, M. L. 
Karon and L. Kyame. Arch. Biochem., 1948, 18, 161-170 (through Brit. Abstr., 
1949, AIll, 642). During germination of cottonseed, the catalase content 
decreases and the peroxidase increases; these changes occur in both the radicle 
and hypocotyl and cotyledons. The decrease in extractable catalase is greater 
than in total catalase. It is suggested that catalase with peroxidase regulates 
the amount of free energy of oxidation available for biological work. Cc—9. 


Alumina Columns: Application in Chromatography. L. Sacconi. Gazz. Chim. 
Ital., 1948, 78, 583-591 (through Analyst, 1949, 74, 476-477). Experiments are 
reported on the chromatographic separation of cations on columns of alumina. 
It is shown that the adsorption of cations is due to the formation of basic com- 
pounds which is caused not by the alkalinity of the liquid, but by a reaction at 
the surface of the alumina itself. C—9. 


Automatic Measuring Burette. E. F. Collingwood. Nature, 1949, 164, 544-545. 
An illustrated account is given of a simple apparatus for charging plant culture 
tubes with a required volume of liquid. . C—8. 


Chromatographic Effluent Fractionating Apparatus. (‘‘ A Simple Automatic 
Fraction-cutter for Liquid Columns.’’) D. M. P. Phillips. Nature, 1949, 164, 
545. A brief illustrated account is given of an apparatus for collecting the 
effluent from a chromatographic column in a series of test tubes. The torque of 
a twisted string is used to move the whole rack of tubes and the receiver, which 
is depressed by the weight of the fraction, acts as the escapement. Cc—9. 


Filter Paper ‘‘Chromatopile”’. H. K. Mitchell and F. A. Haskins. Science, 
1949, 110, 278-279. An illustrated account is given of a new chromatographic 
apparatus and technique for handling relatively large quantities of materials 
(250 mg.) for isolation and chemical identification using a pile of filter paper 
discs as the absorbing column. Experimental results of the separation of a 
known mixture of amino-acids are shown. C—9. 


Paper Chromatograms: Automatic Examination during Development. 
(‘‘ Automatic Paper Chromatography.'’) R. H. Miller and Doris L. Clegg. 
Anal. Chem., 1949, 21, 1123-1125. An illustrated description is given of a 
method for the automatic examination of paper chromatograms during develop- 
ment. Elution is conducted in a restricted channel on ordinary filter paper. 
Progress of elution is followed automatically as each fraction crosses a patch of 
monochromatic light. Variations in transmittency are detected by a photo- 
multiplier tube and recorded by a _ pen-and-ink recording potentiometer. 
Typical results are shown. Cc—9. 


Paper Partition Chromatography Apparatus. Roberta M. Ma and T. D. 
Fontaine. Sctence, 1949, 110, 232-233. A new apparatus is described for one- 
and two-dimensional partition chromatography on large sheets of filter paper. 
The method is based on the ascending capillary technique of Williams and 
Kirby. (See J. Textile Inst., 1948, 39, A363.) c—9. 
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Silicic Acid /Celite Chromatographic Columns: Water Content and Adsorptive 
Strength. (‘‘ Chromatographic Properties of Silicic Acid-Celite.’’) K. N. True- 
blood and E. W. Malmberg. Anal. Chem., 1949, 21, 1055-1058. The relation 
between water content and adsorptive strength has been investigated for seven 
samples of silicic acid mixed with ‘‘Celite’’. Results are presented and dis- 
cussed. A simple inverse relation was found between the adsorptive strength of 
a sample of (unwashed) silicic acid and its content of free water. Columns of 
similar adsorptive strength may be prepared from different commercial samples 
of silicic acid by the use of a pre-washing procedure. Cc—9. 


Acetyl Groups: Micro-determination. R. B. Bradbury. Anal. Chem., 1949, 
21, 1139-1142. An investigation has been made of the various stages in the 
micro-determination of acetyl, in which the acetyl group is hydrolysed by 
aqueous p-toluenesulphonic acid and the acetit acid is distilled under reduced 
pressure and titrated iodometrically. Experimental data are given. An 
improved method is described which substitutes alkalimetric for iodometric 
titration, omits the unsatisfactory correction for sulphur dioxide, and directly 
avoids error due to carbon dioxide. It has been applied successfully to acetylated 
alkaloids. (See also Elek and Harte, J. Textile Inst., 1936, 27, A560.) C--9. 


Acrylonitrile and «:-Unsaturated Carbonyl Compounds: Determination. 
D. W. Beesing, W. P. Tyler, D. M. Kurtz and S. A. Harrison. Anal. Chem., 
1949, 21, 1073-1076. Methods are described for the determination of from 2 to 
200 mg. of acrylonitrile and a: #-unsaturated aldehydes and esters by the addi- 
tion of excess primary mercaptan and titrating the unreacted mercaptan iodo- 
metrically or amperometrically with silver nitrate Experimental data are 
presented. Cc—9. 


o-Amino Acids: Identification in Paper Chromatography. Hi. R. Crumpler 
and C. E. Dent. Nature, 1949, 164, 441-442. A method for distinguishing 
a-amino acids and certain N-substituted a-amino acids from most of the other 
substances which react with ninhydrin is based on the ability of compounds 
which have the a-amino carboxylic structure to form copper complexes. The 
mixture is applied to the paper in duplicate in the usual way for two-dimen- 
sional paper chromatography, and one paper is then dusted lightly with finely 
powdered basic copper carbonate. The chromatograms are run in the usual 
way with phenol and collidine-lutidine and are finally treated with ninhydrin. 
A typical copper-dusted chromatogram and the corresponding control are 
shown. C—8. 


Reducing Sugars: Paper Partition Chromatography. (‘‘ Paper Partition 
Chromatography of Reducing Sugars with Benzidine as a Spraying Reagent.’’) 
R. H. Horrocks. Nature, 1949, 164, 444. A brief account is given of the use of 
benzidine as a spraying reagent in the paper partition chromatography of 
reducing sugars. The reagent will detect 5 »g. of all the reducing sugars. 
Chromatograms are illustrated. C—9. 


Sugars: Paper Partition Chromatography. (‘‘ Aniline Hydrogen Phthalate 
as a Spraying Reagent for Chromatography of Sugars.’’) S. M. Partridge. 
Nature, 1949, 164, 443. A brief account is given of the use of aniline hydrogen 
phthalate as a spraying reagent for revealing the presence of sugars on two- 
dimensional filter-paper chromatograms. This reagent is more selective for 
sugars than ammouiacal silver nitrate and is extremely sensitive for aldo- 
pentoses and aldo-hexoses. A chromatogram is illustrated. The reagent has 
also proved of value for the use with one-dimensional chromatograms as a con- 
firmatory test for pentoses and hexoses. Cc—9. 


Carboxymethyl- and Sulpho-ethylcellulose: Formation. (‘* Cellulose 
Reactions.’’ Part VI.) T. Timell. Svensk Papperstidn., 1949, 52. 61-63 (through 
Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43, 4849'). The number of glycol groups present in several 
catboxylmethylcelluloses was determined by periodate oxidation; the primary 
OH groups reacted first. Nine samples of sulpho-ethylcellulose, prepared under 
the same conditions but having different degrees of substitution*® showed, upon 
glycol analysis, that the ratio of substituted primary and secondary OH groups 
decreases linearly with increasing degree of substitution. (*See J. Textile Inst., 
1948, A209.) C—9. 
Cellulose: Degradation Reactions. (‘‘ Theory and Technique of Cellulose.” 
Part Il.) E. Rugarcia. Rev. Cienc. apl., 1948, 2, 266-272 (through Brit. Abstr., 
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1940, Bl, 621). The hydrolytic and oxidative degradation of cellulose is 
reviewed. The mechanism of degradation, chemical and mechanical properties 
of the products, and influence of crystal structure on degradation and on the 
products are discussed. C—8. 


Cellulose Accessible Material: Determination by Periodate Method. (‘‘ Cellu- 
lose Reactions."’ Part VII.) Tore Timell. Svensk Papperstidn., 1949, §2. 
107-112 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 4850*). Chemical methods for estimating 
amorphous material in cellulose are reviewed. Mark’s method’ has been used 
on cellulose samples and the results are compared with other methods. Nicker- 
son’s method? gave close agreement with Mark’s method. By methylation of 
sodium cupri-cellulose and oxidation of the methylcelluloses by Mark's method, 
it is shown that the amorphous portion is first converted to an ether. ('J. Tex- 
tile Inst., 1944, 35. A124; *J. Textile Imst., 1941, 32, 4486.) C—9. 


Cellulose: Nitration; Mechanism. (‘‘ Topochemical Reactions of Cellulose.’’) 
J. Chedin and A. Tribot. Bull. Soc. Chim. Belge, 1948, 37. 263-279 (through 
Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIL, 457). An experimental study of processes occurring 
during nitration of cellulose in mixtures of nitric acid, sulphuric acid, and water 
is described. At equilibrium the nitrogen content of a nitrocellulose depends 
essentially on the concentration of HNO, in the bath, although it may also be 
affected by chemical degradation in some baths, or by partial gelatinisation of 
fibres in baths of high HNO, content. During the complex nitration process, 
part of the fibre is nitrated by the ternary mixture alone and part by the HNO, 
alone, the amounts so nitrated depending on the initial composition of the bath. 
At the end of the reaction the fibre uniformly nitrated by HNO,-H,SO, is in 
equilibrium with this mix and has lost its crystalline structure, whilst the fibre 
uniformly nitrated by HNO, is saturated with this acid and is still crystalline. 
The concentration of HNO, in the crystalline fibre is approximately equivalent 
to that of the HNO, in the ternary mix filling the amorphous fibre. The 
HNO,-H,SO, held in the amorphous fibre may be expelled by pressure (150-550 
kg/sy. cm.), but the HNO, in the crystalline portion is incompressible and 
remains; this phenomenon provides a method of studying variations mm com- 
position and in degrees of nitration. The nitration reaction is represented by 
ROH + HNO,--RONO,+H,O; from spectrographic and vapour pressure data 
for molecular concentrations of free HNO, and H,O, and from values of nitrogen 
content determined by experiment the equilibrium constant K may be cal- 
culated; when HNO, concentration is 80 per cent., nitrogen content 8-54 per 
cent., K=o-55. Experimental and calculated values of nitrogen content were 
in close agreement. c—9. 
High-speed Air Stream: Velocity and Temperature Measurement. (‘‘ A 
Method for the Instantaneous Measurement of Velocity and Temperature in 
High-speed Air Flow.’’) D. G. Mariow, C. R. Nisewanger and W. M. Cady. 
]. Apphed Physics, 1949, 20, 771-776. An illustrated account is given of a 
method for the instantaneous measurement of velocity and temperature in air 
and other gases. A beam of ultrasonic sound waves is projected across an air 
stream, the velocity and temperature of which are required. From the known 
ultrasonic frequency and the measured wave-length, the temperature may be 
determined; and from the slope of the beam boundary, an approximate Mach 
number may be obtained. The method is applicable to steady-flow problems as 
in wind tunnels or to transient-flow problems such as the study of shock waves. 
Noise Reduction: Industrial Application. N. Fleming. /. Textile Institute, 
1949, 40, P608-621. The general, physical, and subjective characteristics of noise 
are discussed and measurements are made of the sound-pressure level, coarsely 
analysed into successive frequency bands, one octave wide, together with an 
assessment from them of the loudness level. The general principles of noise 
reduction by means of sound-insulation and sound absorption treatments are dis- 
cussed and examples of industrial application of noise reducing means are 
described. Cc—8. 
Electron Diffraction Microscope. (‘‘ Operational Features of a New Electron 
Diffraction Unit.’") R.G. Picard, P. C. Smith and J. H. Reisner. Rev. Set. 
Instruments, 1949, 20, 601-611. A new electron diffraction unit having a three- 
lens optical system and a maximum effective specimen-to-plate distance of 
200 cm. is described and its application to the study of interatomic spacings is 
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discussed. The use of the unit as a shadow microscope is explained and its 
advantages over other shadow microscopes are given. The resolution attainable 
with the instrument is calculated and a. ‘* resolution index "’ is defined which 
makes possible intercomparisons of resolutions under various operating con- 
ditions. The accuracy of data obtainable with the instrument 1s estimated. A 
number of diffraction patterns are shown. C9. 


Electron Microscope Objective: Measurement of Spherical Aberration. ©. EH. 
Hall. J. Applied Physics, 1949, 20, 631-632. Results are reported which demon- 
strate that the spherical aberration constant of the objective lens can be 
obtained from the displacement of a diffraction image from the in-focus paraxial 
image of the diffracting crystal, if the image quality is such that the paraxial 
focus can be determined critically. 


Ethylcellulose Backed Shadow-cast Replicas in Electron Microscopy. (“ An 
we naa n the Shadow-cast Replica Technique."’) S. J. Singer and R. F. 
Petzold. Applied Physics, 1949, 20, 816-817. It is reported that chromium 
replicas Rien. with ethylcellulose can easily be stripped from surfaces that 
completely retained those backed with “ parlodion’’. The general use of ethy! 
cellulose in shadow-cast replica techniques is recommended. cC—9. 


Crystals: Lattice Constants Determination. (‘ The Precision Determination 
of Lattice Constants by the Powder and Rotating Crystal Methods and Applica 
tions.’’) M. E. Straumanis. J. Applied Physics, 1949, 20, 726-734. An illus 
trated description is given of a procedure for determining lattice constants with 
a high degree of precision. The method seeks to eliminate the errors of the 
Debye-Scherrer-Hull and rotating crystal methods, such as filin shrinkage and 
sample absorption. The main innovations are the use of a new method of 
loading the camera, the use of thin samples (not more than o-2 mm. in 
diameter), and working at a constant temperature with the camera in a thermo 
stat. The precision camera is described and the range of reproducibility of 
lattice constant measurements obtained by this method is illustrated. Applica 
tions of the method are discussed. » C--9. 


Fine Powders: Small Angle X-Ray Scattering; Inter-Particle Interference 
Effects. L. H. Lund and G. H. Vineyard. /. Applied Physics, 1949, 20 
593°597- Simple formule are given for calculating the small-angle X-ray scatter 
ng {rom aggregates of identical spherical particles, account being taken of the 
interference between different particles. Independent clumps of particles and a 
fore general arrangement describable by a radial density function are con 
sidered. Calculated curves of scattered intensity us. angle for likely arrange 
ments of both types are presented. The assumption that each particle scatters 
independently is seen to be a poor approximation whenever there is a significant 
amount of clumping or whenever the average density of the sample is as much 
as stare imp of the density corresponding to close packing. Estimates of particle 

ze from the small angle scattering are shown to be seriously affected. C—S. 


Macromolecules: X-Ray Structure. (‘Summarized Proceedings of Con- 
ference of the X-Ray Analysis Group on Macromolecular Structures.’’) J. Sev. 
Instruments, 1949, 26, 280-285. A brief illustrated account is given of the papers 
presented at the conference of the X-Ray Analysis Group of the Institute of 
Physics on macromolecular structures in November, 1948, including papers on 
the application of small-angle X-ray scattering to colloid-structural problems, 
on structural studies on synthetic polypeptides (Astbury), and on an X-ray 
study of the reaction mechanisms in the substitution of cellulose (F. Happey 
and A, W. Porter). There are 37 references to the literature. ; 


Probit Analysis Data: Adjustment for a Natural Response. |). J. Finney. 
Ann. Appl. Biol., 1949, 36, 187-195. A method of probit analysis is described 
for use in such problems as the evaluation of the toxicity of an insecticide. The 
special feature is the fitting of a probit regression line to quantal response data 
that have to be adjusted because of natural occurrences not caused by the 
stimulus under investigation (e.g. death from natural causes). c—®. 


Ethylcellulose: Controlled Fractionation. (‘‘ Mechanical Properties of High 
Polymers as Functions of the Shape of the Distribution Curve."’ Part II.) P. C 
Scherer and R. D. McNeer. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 8, 56- 59 
Ethylcellulose fractions prepared by precipitation from acetic acid undergo 
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considerable degradation during storage. A satisfactory method for preparing 
a series of fractions employs a solvent composed of 20 per cent. ethyl acetate 
and 80 per cent. acetone by weight, a mixture of 25 per cent. acetone and 75 
per cent. water as precipitant for the first five fractions, and pure water for the 
separation of the succeeding fractions. Experimental details are described and 
results obtained on six separate samples of ethylcellulose are tabulated. Data 
on the degree of polymerisation, ethoxyl content, and stability of the fractions 
confirm the reproducibility of the fractionation method. (For Part I of this 
series, the fractionation of nitrocellulose, see J. Textile Inst., 1948, 39, A571-) 


Agar-Agar and Alginic Acid: Extraction from Seaweed. (‘‘ Utilising the 
Seaweed Harvest.’’) M. Schofield. Discovery, 1949, 10, 273-277. A brief 
historical account is given of the seaweed industry. The extraction of agar-agar 
and alginic acid is described and illustrated. The applications of these products 
are discussed, with particular reference to the uses of alginate yarns in the 
textile industry. C—9. 


Alkyd Resins: Formation and Application. 1. F. Sarx. Farben, Lacke, 
Anstrichstoffe, 1949, 3. 35-39 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 4891°). The 
mechanism of the formation of alkyd resins, their raw materials (including 


penta-erythritol, hexanetriol, and synthetic fatty acids), and their applications 
are discussed. 


Aluminium Soaps: Structure. (). A. Parry and A. J. Taylor. Nature, 1949, 
164, 449. An aluminium soap, prepared by reaction between aluminium 
alcoholate and a fatty acid with addition of the calculated quantity of water, 
was titrated with the Karl Fischer reagent. Results support the theory of 
Shreve, Pomeroy and Mysels, that water is formed in the presence of this reagent 
by reaction between basic aluminium soap molecules. (See J. Textile Ins?., 
1947, 38, As44.) C~9. 
Lignins: Nature and Applications. R.A. V. Raff. Canadian Chem., 1949, 
33. 35°40 (through Brit. Abstr., 194, BIT, 621). Recent advances in the know 
ledge and uses of lignins are described with special reference to the economic 
disposal of more than 4 million tons of waste sulphite liquor annually. C—9. 


Vinylidene Chloride Co-polymers: Degradation in Solution. 1). L.. C. Jackson. 
[. Soe. Chem, Ind., 1949, 68, 247-250. Solutions of a vinylidene chloride 
co- polymer in tetrahydrofuran show a reduction in viscosity when aged at tem. 
peratures of about 50°C. or above. Experimental data indicate that the initiaf 


ittack on the polymer chains is by a radical. produced by fission of the tetra- 
hydrofuran hydroperoxide. 


Vinyl Polymers: Degradation. W.S. Reid. /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1949, 68, 
244-247. A discussion is given of the results of various workers on the degrada- 
tion of styrene, methyl methacrylate, and a-methylstyrene by mechanical 
deformation, chemical reaction, ultrasonic vibrations, light and heat. In general, 
degradation increases with reaction temperature, and structures containing 
quaternary carbon (or hetero) atoms are mostly readily and perfectly degraded. 
Che destructive distillation of polymethyl methacrylate and poly-a-methyl- 
styrene yields more than go per cent. monomer, but only 60-65 per cent. is 
obtained from polystyrene. Most degradation processes in vinyl polymers can 
be regarded as polymerisation processes in reverse. C—8. 


Cellulose Nitrate: Liquid and Vapour Phase Adsorption of Acetone. 
("* Investigations on Cellulose Nitrate.’’ Part II.) H. Campbell and P. Johnson. 
/. Polymer Sct., 1949, 4, 247-263. The discrepancies in the published work on 
the interaction of acetone and cellulose nitrate are discussed and explained. 
Vapour phase adsorption isotherms for the adsorption of acetone by cellulose 
nitrate have been determined with an adsorption balance. They are shown to 
be independent of the crystalline / amorphous ratio of the polymer but dependent 
upon its nitrogen content. In cellulose nitrates which are completely soluble 
in acetone, no limiting adsorption has been found. Adsorption analysis (a 
modification of chromatography) has been applied to the determination of the 
liquid phase adsorption by cellulose nitrate of acetone from mixtures with 
petroleum ether. In terms of the liquid mixture concentrations, there appears 
to be limited adsorption, but this is shown to be due to the non-ideal nature of 
the solutions of acetone and petroleum ether. When allowance is made for this, 
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the liquid and vapour phase isotherms are the same within experimental error 
and do not support the existence of compounds of acetone and cellulose nitrate. 
(For Part I of this series see J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, A123.) C—9. 


Aryl Sulphonate/Gelatin Complexes: Properties. R.C. M. Smith. Nature, 


1949, 164. 447-448. Simple aryl sulphonates form insoluble complexes with 
gelatin. Differences in properties of the complexes formed by alky! sulphates, 
alkyl-ary! sulphonates, and simple aryl sulphonates with gelatin are attributed 
to a smaller tendency of the latter to form van der Waals’ intermolecular bonds 

Phere is supporting evidence for r the ionic nature of the linkage between protein 
and aryl sulphonates. C—9. 


High Polymer Lyophilic and Lyophobic Sols: Structure. (‘' Lyophilic Col- 
loidal Systems.’’ Part II.) S. A. Glikman and L. V. Komarova. Colloid J] 
U.S.S.R., 1948, 10, 180-192 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, AI, 199). Lyophobic 
sols of nitrocellulose, benzylcellulose, polystyrene, agar, rosin, and serum- 
albumin, obtained by addition of non-solvents such as water and methanol to 
lyophilic sols of the polymers, have been studied ultra-microscopically and 
nephelometrically. These lyophobic sols are not coagulated but are denatured 
systems, the dispersion of which corresponds to the dispersed state of the 
original lyophilic sols. Although the dispersion is related to the initial concen- 
tration of the lyophilic sols in that the lower the concentration of the sols the 
greater is the dispersion, there is a limiting concentration below which the dis- 
persion remains constant. This limiting concentration is the lower, the higher 
the de “gree of polymerisation of the polymer. A new method for fractionating 
high polymers from the lyophobic sols is based on the fact that quick addition 
of a non-solvent to the original lyophilic sol at a specially chosen concentration 
leads to formation of a gelatinous precipitate of the more highly polymerised 
fractions and a highly dispersed sol containing the lower fractions. The results 
are explainable on a hypothesis proposed previously by Glikman. Cc—9. 


Maize Starch: Absorption of Atmospheric Moisture. FE. |. Zhuravieva. 
Colloid J. U.S.S.R., 1948, 10, 203-208 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, AJ, 197). 
Kinetics of absorption of moisture by maize starch and equilibrium values of 
the moisture content are studied. The effect on the absorption of adding o- 5 
per cent. of refined sunflower oil or 5 per cent. of a mixture of sugars is also 
investigated. The maize starch and the two mixtures were studied at different 
relative humidities. The results suggest that the absorption process follows the 
same law as for absorption of gas by charcoal at low R.H., but an exponential 
law at high R.H., corresponding with two different processes of absorption, (i) 
absorption of water at the surface of the starch grains, and (ii) swelling, t.e¢ 
osmotic penetration of water into the grains. C—9. 


Diffusion Processes: Fundamental Definitions and Concepts. ©. S. Hartley 
and J. Crank. Trans. Faraday Soc., 1949, 45. 801-818. The definition of a 
diffusion coefficient is examined critically, with particular reference to the 
necessity of defining clearly the section across which the rate of flow of the 
diffusing substance is measured, and the units of concentration and space 
co-ordinate adopted. ‘The relations between the diffusion coefficients defined 
with respect to three different frames of reference of practical importance are 
discussed. The physical nature of a diffusion process is discussed in terms of 
random molecular motions. Reference is made to an experimental demonstra- 
tion of the mass-flow in a particular system, in which one component is a high 
polymer. A tentative quantitative theory is proposed, incorporating the effect 
of mass-flow, and an expression is derived for the mutual diffusion coefficient in 
a thermodynamically non-idea] binary solution. C—89. 


High Polymer Solutions: Osmometry. ©. K. Masson and H. W. Melville. 
J. Polymer Sci., 1949, 44. 323-339. 337-350. (1) Osmometer and Membranes. A 
modified Fuoss-Mead osmometer, incorporating thermostating arrange‘nents, and 
the preparation of bacterial cellulose membranes are described. The control of 
membrane permeability by controlling the degree of re-swelling of dried mem 
branes is discussed and ‘typical rate curves for membranes re-swollen in various 
solvents are shown. Factors affecting the behaviour of the membrane in the 
osmometer are considered. (11) Osmotic Measurements Using Bacterial Cellulose 
Membranes. The osmometer and bacterial cellulose membranes described above 
have been used for osmotic measurements on samples of polyvinyl acetate, poly- 
methyl methacrylate, polyvinyl xylene, polyacrylonitrile, polyacenaphthylene, 
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and polyethylene sebacate in benzene and other solvents. Experimental results 
are presented in graphs and tables. The molecular weight values for two poly- 
vinyl acetates agree well with the calculated kinetic values, and for polyethyl 
sebacate the value obtained agrees with that found by end group titration. 
Values of the Huggins ‘‘constant’’ » are tabulated for various systems. C—9. 
Modified Collagen: Electrophoresis. J. M. Cassel and J. R. Kanagy. /. Res. 
Natl. Bur. Standards, 1949, 43, 29-36. Electrophoretic studies have been made 
on collagen samples after modification by heating, water shrinking, deaminising, 
protracted ball mill grinding, and several tanning processes. The pH / mobility 
curves are shown and discussed and the electrophoretic behaviour of tarned 
collagen is compared with that of unstretched nylon. The iso-electric point of 
many of the tanned collagens was between pH 4-2 and 5:0 whereas the value for 
nylon is 4:0. Cc—8. 
Polymers: Determination of Molecular Weight. (‘ Molecular Weight 
Methods.’’) M. F. Bechtold. /. Polymer Sci., 1949, 4, 401-403. Simplified 
equations are given for determining the molecular weight of polymers by measure- 
ment of osmotic pressure and light scattering. cC—9. 
Solids: Surface Area. (‘' The Determination of the Surface Area of a Solid 
from an Adsorption Isotherm.’’) J. F. Duncan. Trans. Faraday Soc., 1949, 
45. 879-891. The Harkins method, and the Brunauer, Emmett and Teller 
method of estimating the surface area of a solid from the adsorption isotherm 
of a suitable gas are applied to isotherms of ethylene at liquid air temperature. 
It is shown that both methods lead to the same results for a given isotherm. 
They can therefore be reduced to identical mathematical forms and a relation 


between the constants of the two equations can be obtained. This reduced equation | 


is used as the basis of a simple and quick method of determining the. surface 
areas of large numbers of solids to about 20 per cent. accuracy. Cc-9. 


Orientated Polymer Films: Anisotropic Swelling. (“ Diflusion aod Swelling 
of High Polymers.’’ Part IIL.) G.S. Hartley. Trans. Faraday Soc., 1949, 45. 
§20-832. The penetration of orientated cellulose acetate film in the plane of 
the film by various solvents and swelling agents has been examined and some 
experimental data and illustrations are given. Penetration is much more rapid 
normal to the preferred direction of the macromolecular axes than parallel 
thereto, except for certain ‘‘ abnormal '’ solvents which are peculiar also in that 
they give rise to a sharply serrated front of attack in penetration of isotropic 
tlm. The magnitude of the differences in penetration rates of normal substances 
is very great and it is doubtful whether there is any penetration at all parallel 
to the macromolecular axes in highly orientated film securely clamped against 
lateral expansion. With less orientated film and oblique penetration there is 
also a quantitative abnormality in that depth of penetration is initially more 
nearly proportional to time than to (time)!. (For Parts I and IT see J. Textuale 
Inst., 1948, 39, A268 and A271.) Cc—8. 
Aqueous Solutions: Chemistry. (‘‘Molekularzusiand in wassrigen Lésungen."’) 
H. Spandau. FIAT Rev. German Sci., 1949, Inorganic Chemistry, Part 6, 
255°277- German war-time investigations of aqueous solutions, including the 
development of diffusion and dialysis techniques and their application, viscosity 
measurements and cryoscopic determinations are reviewed, with 60 references 
to the literature. C-—9. 
Bulb Viscometers: Calibration. (‘‘ Determination of Viscosity of Cellulose and 
Cellulose Nitrate Solutions.’’ Part 1.) M. 1, Arkhipov. J. Appl. Chem. U.S.S.R., 
1947, 20, 773-780 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BII, 621). The viscosity of liquids 
used in calibration of viscometers for cellulose and nitrocellulose should be close 
to that of the test liquid. Mixtures of di-butyl or di-ethyl phthalate with castor 
oil are recommended for the purpose. Cc—8. 
Coiled-chain Molecules in Solution: Dimensions and Intrinsic Viscosity. E. 
D. Kunst. Nature, 1949, 164, 535-536. Measurements are reported on four 
tractions of polystyrene and four fractions of polyisobutylene in solution. Mole- 
cular size and weight were determined by a procedure analogous to the one 
described by Zimm!' and intrinsic viscosities were measured with an Ostwald 
viscometer. The results show that molecules of different weight, but of the 
same size have nearly the same intrinsic viscosity, and none of the existing 
theories of the viscosity of high-polymer solutions appears to be confirmed by 
experiment. ('J. Tertile Inst., 1949, 40,,.A134-) C—9. 
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Cuprammonium Cellulose Solution: Viscosity Determination. Central 
Laboratory Swedish Cellulose Industry Analysis Committee. Svensk Pappor- 
stidn., 1949, §2, 86 (through Chem. Absir., 1949, 43, 4851"). The previously 
approved method (CCA 13), which is in principle the same as TAPP] Standard 
T206, specifies an ammonia concentration between 190 and 210 g./l. For 
normal rayon pulp such limits give variations of 1-2 centipoises in viscosity. 
The Committee now recommends that the ammonia concentration be between 
198 and 202 g./1. and precautions be taken to avoid loss during the test. C--9. 


Pelymers: Molecular-weight Determinations. |’. ©. Kinell. Svensk Kem. 
Tid., 1949, 61, 19-48 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43, 4538"). A review of 
methods for determining the molecular weight of polymers, containing 88 
references to the literature. C8. 


Polyvinyl Chloride Solutions: Viscosity. J. W. Clarke, P. G. Croft-White 
and P. J. Garner. Nature, 1949, 164, 450-451. Viscosity measurements on 
dilute solutions of polyvinyl chloride in cyclohexanone and in methy] ethyl 
ketone suggest that: (1) Different solvents solvate the polymer to differ extents, 
thus affecting the viscosity of the solution; (ii) Cyclohexanone is bound to the 
polymer in preference to methyl ethyl ketone; and (iii) When cyclohexanone is 
brought in contact with a solution of the polymer in methyl ethyl ketone, 
solvent-exchange takes place slowly. Hence solvent molecules are firmly bound 
and not entrapped in the coils of the chain. Cc—9. 


Viscous Solutions of Long Molecules: Rheological Properties. Ib’. H. Garner 
and A. H. Nissan. Nature, 1949, 164, 541. In a previous note’ the increase of 
free energy obtained on straining high-viscosity solutions of macromolecules was 
ascribed to a decrease in entropy. Kecent experimental observations have shown 
that free energy does increase measurably and in a fairly reproducible manner 
on straining these systems but that the entropy also increases. ('j. Textile Inst., 
1949, 37, A553-) C—9. 
Wood Pulp Cellulose: Polydispersity. (‘‘ Polydispersité de la Cellulose de la 
Pate de Bois."’) P. Herrent and R. Govaerts. J. Polymer Sct., 1949, 4. 
289-307. A simple and reproducible method for determining the chain-length 
distribution of wood pulp cellulose is described and discussed. Particular atten- 
tion is drawn to the rapid and extensive degradation undergone by nitrocellulose 
in acetone solution and the need to take account of the rate factor in visco- 
metric determinations on nitrocellulose in acetone solution. C--9. 


CO and NH Compounds: Infra-red Absorption. (‘‘ Some Applications of 
Intensity Measurements in the Infra-Red."’) R. E. Richards and W. R. Burton. 
Trans. Faraday Soc., 1949. 45. 874-879. Absolute extinction coefficients have 
been measured for the N-H absorption band near 3,400cm.~-' and the C=O 
vibrations near 1,700cm.-' in a number of compounds. The band areas were 
obtained by direct integration of an error function which was fitted to the 
absorption curves. By treating the N-H link as a harmonic oscillator with 
fixed charges on the nuclei, a value of 0-8 D was obtained for the dipole moment 
of the N-H link. The extinction coefficient of the characteristic carbonyl band 
at 1,700 cm.~* is shown to be related to the polarity of the C= O link. C—9. 


Phase-conirast Microscopy: Image Contrast. FP. H. Keck and A. T. Brice. 
J. Optical Soc. America, 1949, 39. 507-514. The phase-contrast method can 
be applied in microscopy, even when precise mathematical treatment is not 
possible, by making use of approximations to the theoretically optimum values 
The study reported and the conclusions drawn from it are based on the assump 
tion that the image of a small object detail produced by the microscope can be 
characterised by the brightness of the centre of the image detail compared to 
the ‘brightness of a surrounding area far enough away from the centre so that 
the latter brightness may be considered a constant. c—9. 


Pigment Mixtures: Colour. D. R. Duncan. /. Oil & Colour Chem. Assoc., 
1949, 32, 296-321. A classification is presented of the different types of colour 
mixture of practical importance, including pigment mixtures, dye mixtures and 
colour-woven textiles. The laws governing the colour of mixtures of pigments 
and pigmented compositions are explained and their application to practical 
problerns is discussed, with particular reference to the measurement of the 
relative values of the coefficients of scatter and absorption of different pigments 
and their use in the prediction of the colour of pigment mixtures, of the range 
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of colours obtainable from a given set of pigments, and of the approximate pro- 
portions of different pigments which must be mixed in order to produce a given 
colour. A discussion of the paper is reported. C—9. 


Ridgway Colour Standards with a Munsell Notation Key. 0D. H. Hamly. 
|. Optical Soc. America, 1949, 39. 592-599. A correlation is presented of a copy 
of Ridgway’s ‘‘ Colour Standards ’’ with the Munsell ‘‘ Book of Colour.’’ This 
key will extend the usefulness of data already recorded in Ridgway terms, but 
it is not recommended for making new observations in terms of specific colour 
names. 


Electron Microscopy Graticule for Particle Size Analysis. J. W. Sharpe. /. Sci. 
Instruments, 1949, 26, 308. A brief illustrated description is given of a simple 
fluorescent zinc/cadmium sulphide graticule plate for particle size analysis with 
the electron microscope. Cc—. 


Proteins: Differential Thermal Analysis. W. 1). Laws and W. G. France. 
Anal. Chem., 1949, 21, 1058-1059. A simple apparatus is described for the 
differential thermal analysis of proteins. Differential thermal curves for wheat 
gluten, egg albumin, and ashless gelatin, show that all three proteins undergo 
exothermic reactions when they are heated slowly from room temperature to 
Cc—9. 
Cotton Seeds: Pigment Content. (‘ Gossypol and Gossypurpurin in Cotton- 
seed of Different Varieties of G. barbadense and G. hirsutum, and Variation of 
the Pigments During Storage of the Seed.’’) C. H. Boatner, L. E. Castillon, 
C. M. Hall and J. W. Neely. J. Amer. Oil Chem. Soc., 1949, 26, 19-25 (through 
Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIT, 794). Several varieties of Sea Island, Egyptian and 
Upland cottons showing different characteristics of short, medium or long staple, 
and low, medium or high nitrogen content were grown under identical con- 
ditions, and the seeds obtained were examined for pigment content immediately 
after harvesting and at intervals during a year's storage. Within the species of 
G, barbadense, the Sea Island seed contained more gossypol and less gossypur- 
purin than Egyptian seed, but both contained more gossypol and very much more 
gossypurpurin than did seed of G. hirsutum. In all cases, the gossypurpurin con- 
tent of the seed increased during storage, especially over the first two months, 
but there did not appear to be any relation between the initial content of gossy- 
purpurin and its rate of formation during storage. The content of gossypol 
(always much higher than that of gossypurpurin) showed different variations on 
storage in different varieties. The absence of any direct relation between the 
pigment content and the other varietal or species characteristics suggests the 
possibility of breeding cottonseed strains with optimum pigment contents with 
out adversely affecting other desirable characteristics, such as lipin or protein 
content, or lint quality. Cc—9. 


Bacterial Cellulose: Structure. Kurt Mihlethaler. Biochim. et Biophys. Acta, 
1949, 3. §27-535. The synthesis of cellulose by Bacterium xylinum has been 
studied by means of the electron microscope. The organism builds cellulose 
extra-cellularly in the form of fibres having about the same diameter, 250 A., as 
that of cellulose fibrils in the walls of plant cells. The bacteria first secrete an 
amorphous, homogeneous slime within which the cellulose fibres begin to form. 
It is suggested that cellulose results from a kind of enzymatically-induced poly- 
merisation of the embedding slime which functions as a cellulose-precursor. In 
older colonies the cellulose strands intertwine to form tangled masses and in 
this way build tough membranes. C—9. 


Cellulose Derivatives: Specificity of Microbiological Attack. R. G. H. Siu, 
R. T. Darby, P. R. Burkholder and E.-S. Barghoorn. Textile Research J., 
1949, 19, 484-488. Data are presented on the growth of eleven species of micro- 
organisms isolated from deteriorated cotton fabrics on various derivatives of 
glucose, mannose, cellobiose, and cellulose. A high degree of specificity is 
exhibited. As long as there is at least one firmly bound substituent in every 
anhydroglucose unit, the resulting derivative is not susceptible to microbiological 
attack, Then the nature of the substituent has relatively little influence on the 
degree of resistance imparted. It appears therefore that in order to impart 


mildew resistance to cotton fibres it is only necessary to block all anhydroglucose 
units in the surface layers. c—9. 
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Barley and Malt Amylases: Duality. (‘' Electrolytes in Starch Structure and 
their Behaviour in the Hydrolysis of Starch by Barley and Malt Amylases.'’) 
H. le Corvaisier. J. Institute Brewing, 1949, §5. 237-240. ‘The problem of the 
duality of barley and malt amylases is discussed with particular regard to the 
existence of distinct e- and 8-amylases producing oppositely muta-rotating 
maltose. Results are described on the hydrolysis of potato starch by infusions 
of barley and malt, by amylases prepared by Ohlsson’s method (1930) and by 
dialyzed amylases. The actions of a liquefying and a saccharifying enzyme can 
be recognised, but not be clearly delimited. Contrasting methods used by 
various authors for amylase determination are considered. C--9. 


Malt «-Amylase: Adsorption by Starches and their Derivatives. (‘‘ Starches 
and their Derivatives as Adsorbents for Malt «-Amylase.’’) Sigmund Schwimmer 
and A. K. Balls. j. Biol. Chem., 1949, 180, 883-894. The adsorption of malt 
e-amylase in 40 per cent. ethanol at o° C. on granules, modifications, and frac- 
tions of starch has been studied. Results are presented in tables and graphs. 
A definite correlation has been found between specific surface area and efficiency 
of adsorption, and treatments that increase the surface area result in increased 
adsorption efficiency. Amyloses are better adsorbents than amylopectins, but it 
is postulated that if amylopectin could be as finely dispersed as amylose it 
would adsorb much better. This is borne out by the high adsorptive capacity 
of freshly precipitated glycogen. Wheat and corn amyloses are much better 
adsorbers than is potato amylose. The results suggest that the e-amylase is 
adsorbed most efficiently on substrates which consist of smaller glycosidic 
chains. The effects of time and fineness and of adsorbent concentration on 
adsorption are considered. End-products of starch digestion exert a rather 
significant influence on the adsorption: whereas maltose, especially limit dextrin. 
inhibit the adsorption, a-dextrin enhances it considerably. C—9. 


Starch: Hydrolysis by Amylase from Different Sources. DD. N. Klimovskil! 
aud V. I. Rodzevich. Biokhimiya, 1949, 14, 26-34 (through Chem. Abstr,, 
1949, 4%. 50614). The conception that the activity of different amylase prepara- 
tions is due to the presence of different amounts of a- and 8-amylases holds true 
only in the initial stages of starch hydrolysis. In the final stages there are 
dextrins, precipitated by 70 per cent. alcohol, which are scarcely acted upon by 
a mixture of a- and §-amylase. These dextrins contain considerable amounts of 
phosphorus. They are regarded as phosphodextrins, and the enzyme which 
participates in their hydrolysis is a phosphatase. Malt barley contains littie 
phosphatase, whereas cultures of Aspergillus orys@ and A. niger are rich in 
phosphatase. 
Starch Hydrolysis Products: Action of Malt Amylase on —. Karl Myrbick 
and Esther Sihlbom. Arkiv Kemi, 1949, 1, No. 1, 16 pp. (through Chem. 
Abstr., 1949, 43. 5219"). Nine dextrin fractions were prepared from corn starch 
by hydrolysis with sulphuric acid and precipitation by alcohol, They 
varied in molecular weight from 880 to 540 and, in the same order, varied in 
fermentability by yeast from 12 to 45 per cent. f8-Amylase produces only 
maltose from chains with an even number of glucose units. With an uneven 
number, one molecule of maltotriose is always produced, since this is not 
hydrolysed. Glucose is not formed. .-Amylase produces glucose, but the 
reaction does not come to a definite end on these substrates. Apparently 
maltotriose is formed at first, and this is slowly converted to glucose. Cc—#. 


a-Amino Acids: Gasometric Determination. (‘‘ The Gasometric Determination 
of a-Amino Acids by the peri-Napthindan-2:3:4-trione Hydrate-Carbon 
Dioxide Method in Pure Solutions."’) Radwan Moubasher and Aly Sina. /. 
Biol. Chem., 1949, 180, 681-688. peri-Naphthindan-2: 3: 4-trione hydrate decom- 
poses a-amino acids with the quantitative evolution of carbon dioxide. This 
reaction has been used in the gasometric determination of a-amino acids. The 
method is essentially based on that used by van Slyke for the determination of 
e-amino acids through reaction with ninhydrin. Results are presented. C—9. 


Aspartic and Glutamic Acids: Micro-chromatography. = (‘‘ Microdosage 
spécifique de l’'acide aspartique et de l'acide glutamique.’’) Claude Fromageot 
and Roger Colas. Biochim. et Biophys. Acta, 1949, 3, 417-421. In the proposed 
method the mixture of amino acids (corresponding, e.g., to a protein hydro- 
lysate) is separated chromatographically into groups according to Fromageot 
and colleagues,’ the dicarboxylic acids thus separated are converted into 
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hydroxy acids by nitrous acid, and the latter are oxidised by permanganate: 
under these conditions only aspartic acid produces acetaldehyde, which is deter- 
mined quantitatively. The amount of glutamic acid is calculated from the 
difference between total nitrogen content of the eluted fraction and the nitrogen 
content of the aspartic acid. Experimental results on some proteins (including 
gelatin and zein) are presented and compared with previously published results. 
(J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, A206.) Cc~-9. 


Benzenehexachloride Insecticides: Polaregraphic Analysis. (‘‘ Polarographic 
Determination of the Gamma Isomer of Benzenehexachloride in Insecticides and 
Soil."’) H. Grass and E. Y. Spencer. Canadian J. Res., 1949, 27F, 368-371. 
A precise and simple method is outlined for the determination of the y-isomeride 
of benzenehexachloride in insecticides and soil by the use of the dropping mer- 
cury electrode. A satisfactory supporting electrolyte consisted of 1 per cent. 
potassium iodide and a trace of gelatin in s0 per cent. ethanol. Experimental 
results are shown. Cc—P. 
Isoleucine: Microbiological Determination in Proteins and Foods. M. J. Horn, 
D. B. Jones and A. E. Blum. /. Biol. Chem., 1949, 180, 695-701. A micro- 
biological method is described for the determination of isoleucine im proteins and 
foods with Leuconostoc mesenteroides. The results obtained were checked by 
assays with Streptococcus fecalis and the same basal medium. The values are 
in close agreement. Results presented include those for casein, cottonseed 
globulin and flour, and zein. 


Amberlite IR 100: Cation-binding Power. (‘‘ l’liysico-chemical Investigation 
of a Cation Exchange Resin-Amberlite IR 100."’ Parts I and IT.) E, Heymann 
and I. J. O'Donnell. /. Colloid Sei., 1949, 4, 395-404. 405-416. (I) Resin 
Equilibria: Equilibria between a sulphonic acid resin (Amberlite IR 100) and 
salts of strong and weak acids have been investigated by means of potentio- 
metric titrations with the glass electrode. Results suggest that the resin con 
tains groups which are more weakly acid than the sulphonic acid group, 
probably carboxyl and phenolic groups. The law of mass action is applied to 
resin equilibria with salts of strong acids. (II) Resin Conductance: The elec 
trical conductivity of swoilen resin plugs packed between perforated platinum 
electrodes and containing various bound cations is investigated in a special 
streaming cell which allows of one cation being replaced by another ionic species 
in the same plug. Results show the hydrogen resin to be a good conductor, 
6-12 times better than alkali metal resins, while resins in which hydrogen is 
replaced by ions of higher valency or silver are poor conductors. The variatio. 
of the resistance of plugs of alkali metal resins with the pH of the salt solution 
used in the exchange reaction is studied. The method proves to be a useful 
tool in the investigation of the strength of binding of cations in the resin. 
Results for the whole range of ions are tabulated. Cc—4. 


lon-exchangers: Properties and Applications. (‘‘ Les échangeurs d’ions.’’) 
J.-P. Hilfiger. Chimie & Industrie, 1949, 61, 559-563; 62. 29-34. The phenomenon 
of ion-exchange, its mechanism and the theories put forward to explain it, are 
reviewed and cation- and anion-exchange resins are considered. Methods of 
application of ion exchange resins and the theories of organic cation and anion 
exchangers are discussed and reference is made to the application of ion 
exchangers in numerous branches of industry. Cc—8. 


Cellulose Esters: Cross-linking. T. Urbanski. Aull. Soc. chim. Belges, 1948. 
57. 467-468 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIL, 772). Cellulose acetate (2-5 OAc) 
interacts with inorganic acid halides, forming a gel that is readily hydrolysed 
by water. After boiling with water, the product has a much higher viscosity, 
but does not contain sulphur. Cross-linking between the OH-groups is postu- 
lated. Similar behaviour was observed with nitrocellulose (12 per cent. N), in 
which a so-fold increase of viscosity occurred without change in N content, 
although no acetylation occurred and the product was free from S. Cc—8. 


White Birch Holocellulose: Isolation and Fractionation. D. A. Sitch. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Canada, 1949, 50, No. 3, Convention Issue, 234-236, 290, 292 
(through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BII, 773). Holocellulose was isolated from white 
birch by the van Beckum-Ritter procedure, and modified by using water as dis- 
persion medium during chlorination and the chlorite process of Jayme, which 
resulted in some loss of carbohydrate. Fractionation of the holocellulose by 
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water extraction at various temperatures and by aqueous dimethylamine solu- 
tions at different concentrations was attempted. The water and 75 per cent. 
dimethylamine solution extracts at 85° C. were isolated by ethanol precipitation 
and the precipitates were examined for pentose, uronic acid and methoxyl and 
acetyl groups. Dimethylamine extraction effects partial saponification of the 
acetyl groups. 
Casein: Reaction with Glucose. (‘‘ Studies on the Reaction between Proteins 
and Reducing Sugars in the ‘ Dry’ State."’) C. H. Lea and R. S. Hannan. 
Biochim. et Biophys. Acta, 1949, 3. 313-325. The reaction between casein and 
glucose (one molecule per free amino group of the casein) in the ‘‘ dry "’ state 
has been studied by determination of free amino-nitrogen and measurement of 
changes in colour. The rate of loss of amino N (a) is strongly influenced by the 
activity of water in the system, showing a maximum at water contents corre 
sponding approximately to 65 or 7o per cent. relative humidity, (6) increases 
with pH from low values at pH 3 up to pH 8 at least, and (¢) shows a pro 
gressive increase with temperature from o to. go°C. The development of colour 


increases with increase of water content, pH, and temperature. Possible 
mechanisms relating the effects of water to the multi-layer adsorption theory ot 
Brunauer, Emmett and Teller are discussed. C-—8. 


Lignin Hydrogenation Products. E. E. Harris, J. f. Saeman and C. B. Berg- 
strom. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2063-2067. Two samples of lignin recovered 
from pulping liquors in the soda-process were hydrogenated in continuous equip 
ment, one at about 325°C. with copper chromite catalyst, and the other at 
about 400° C. with tin sulphide and iodoform. The volatile products (70 per 
cent, of the lignin in both cases) included gas, water, hydrocarbons, methy! 
alcohol, cyclic alcohols, and phenolic compounds. An account is given of the 
separation and identification of the hydrogenation products and experimental 
data are presented. The results indicate oxygen linkages in lignin more easily 
attacked than either phenolic hydroxy! or methoxyl oxygen. C—9. 


Vinyl and Related Polymers: isomerism. ©. E. Schildknecht, S. T. Gross 
and A. O. Zoss. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 1998-2004. Some cases of iso 
merism in high polymers prepared from different monomers are reviewed in 
relation to the problems of isomerism in vinyl polymers prepared from a single 
monomer. Branching, head-to-tail as against head-to-head addition, and several 
types of spatial isomerism are discussed. Evidence is presented of spatial 
isomerism in polyvinyl isobutyl and methyl ethers obtained under widely 
different conditions of polymerisation. A classification is proposed for vinyl and 
related polymers in which the symmetry of local chain segments is emphasised. 

Detergents: Changes in Dye Solubilizing Power with Concentration. |. W. 
McBain and Henriette M. Huff. /. Colloid Sci., 1949, 4. 383-394. The 
solubilization of dyes by a series of very different detergents has been studied 
over a range of concentration for each detergent. Some detergents show a pro- 
nounced maximum in solubilizing power at a concentration at which they have 
just become colloidal. Some show maxima and minima or other changes with 
concentration. In general, solubilizing power is enhanced by high molecular 
weight, and furthermore, cationic detergents are excellent solubilizers. It 
follows, in agreement with other evidence, that the micelles or colloidal particles 
in any one concentration of a detergent differ from those in other concentrations 
of the same detergent. There must be an equilibrium between different kinds 
of micelles present in the same solution, changing with concentration and other 
factors. Results are shown graphically. C--9. 


Seluble Detergent Surface Films: Structure. A. |’. Brady. /. Colloid Sci., 
1949, 4, 417-424. The force/area diagrams for films of a number of water 
soluble detergents have been determined by using salts in the substrate to 
reduce solubility, and by employing rapid compression. Curves have been 
obtained with films of some pyridinium salts, Aerosol OT, sodium lauryl sul 
phonate and the C,, to C,, derivatives of sodium alkyl sulphates, the latter 
being used with various amounts of salt in the substrate. All films, except those 
of the C,, and C,, sulphates, are of the expanded type. Substitution of CaCl, 
for NaCl in the substrate has no appreciable effect. A comparison of the results 
of this investigation on undissolved films with results below the critical concen- 
trations on solutions of detergents and soaps indicates, that the films are not the 
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same under the two conditions. Surface tension and microtome measurements 
show that, at a given ‘‘ surface pressure’’, films on solutions occupy about 
twice the area of films on a salt substrate. Above the critical concentration, 
present measurements agree well with microtome results on solutions, but again 
not with surface tension results. c—9. 


Colloids: Coagulation. Diffusion-controlled Reaction Rates.” 
Collins and G. E. Kimball. /. Colloid Sci., 1949, 4. 425-437- A mathematical 
analysis of the theory of the kinetics of colloid coagulation as a diffusion process 
has been worked out. The fundamental concepts of the Smoluchowski theory 
are valid and eater into all bimolecular reaction ‘processes. A modified solution 
to the diffusion equation has been obtained which avoids the singularity of the 
original Smoluchowski solution at the starting point of time. Cc—9. 


Colloidal Electrolytes: Formation of » New Type of Micelle by Film Penetra- 
tion. (‘' X-Ray Investigations of the Structure of Colloidal Electrolytes.’’ 
Part IV.) W. D. Harkins and Rose Mittelmann. J. Colloid Sci., 1949, 4. 
367-381. X-Ray evidence is presented to show that micelles which contain from 
a third to half as many molecules of a moderately long chain (6 to 10 C atoms) 
alcohol as soap are not increased in diameter above that of the micelle of soap 
alone. On the contrary, the diameter is decreased by as much as 6A in some 
cases. This is just the opposite of the effect produced by the solubilization of a 
hydrocarbon which may increase the diameter by as much as 11A or more 
Relations indicate that the alcohols (amines and other polar-non-polar mole 
cules also) form a new type of micelle in which the amphipathetic molecules 
take a position which is essentially the same as that of the soap molecules, with 
their polar groups towards the water and their hydrocarbon chains between 
those of the soap, in which position the diameter is not increased. A _ possible 
explanation of the decrease in diameter of the micelle is given. Most of the 
work has been done on aqueous solutions of sodium dodecy! sulphate. c—9. 


Long-chain High Polymers: Elastic and Inelastic Behaviour; Nomenclature. 
(‘‘ Proposed Nomenclature for Elastic and Inelastic Behaviour of High Poly- 
mers.'’) Herbert Leaderman. J. Colloid Sci., 1949, 4, 193-210. Certain general 
aspects of the mechanical properties of high polymers are summarised, and a 
nomenclature is proposed for the description of the phenomena. The discussion 
is restricted to a description of the elastic and inelastic behaviour of systems 
comprising or containing long-chain organic molecules, and is concerned mostly 
with the behaviour of amorphous cross-linked and non-cross-linked polymeric 
systems. Definitions are given for over 80 rheological terms. c.—9 


Mineral Gels: Light Scattering. (‘‘ Scattering of Light during the Process of 
Gel Formation."’) Mata Prasad and K. D. Venkatesha Doss. j. Collotd Sei., 
1949, 4, 349-305. A systematic study of three types of gels (viz. those that 
increase in opacity on setting, remain unchanged or decrease in opacity) has been 
made by means of a scattering technique. The depolarization factors of scat- 
tered light have been measured by the natural background method (which is 
described in some detail) and the intensity by the photo-electric method. The 
results were used to follow the process of formation of the gels and the change 
in nature (size, anisotropy, etc.) of the particles during setting. The three gels 
used were, respectively, stannic phosphate, stannic arsenate and ceric phosphate, 
and in each case the effect of the addition of an electrolyte (HCl) and a non- 
electrolyte (ethyl alcohol) was observed. An explanation is offered for the pro- 
cess of formation of the three types. Results are tabled and graphed. Cc—9. 


Multivalent Chain Molecules in Solution: Uncoiling by Electric Charges. 
W. Kuhn, O. Kunzle and A. Katchalkky. Bull. soc. chim. Belges, 1948, §7. 
421-431 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949. Al, 250). Addition of alkali to the solution 
of a multivalent long-chain acid such as polymethacrylic acid produces multi- 
valent ions, the chains opening out under repulsive forces between the local 
electric charges. This uncoiling increases the viscosity, flow orientation and 
birefringence, and modifies the coefficient of diffusion, speed of sedimentation, 
intensity and degree of depolarisation of scattered light, and degree of disso- 
ciation at a given pH. For example, the iatrinsic viscosity of 0:00125 M-poly- 
methacrylic acid (degree of polymerisation 650) is increased 130-fold by the 
addition of sodium hydroxide to produce a degree of ionisation 0-5. For non- 
ionised polymer the ends of the molecule are 130 A. apart, whilst the length of 
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the extended molecule is 1650 A. Mathematical expressions are derived for 
viscosity, flow birefringence, and depolarisation. The authors suggest analogous 
behaviour in proteins concerned in muscular contraction and extension. C—®. 


Rising-column Capillary Viscometer: Application in the High-viscosity Range. 
T. S. Stow, K. H. Horowitz and J. H. Elfiott. /. Colloid Sci., 1949, 4, 321-331. 
The rising-column capillary viscometer has been adapted for use with liquids 
having viscosities of 10*-10° poises or higher. The viscometer was tested with a 
high-viscosity Newtonian liquid (hydro-abietyl alcohol) at 18° and 19°C. The 
results agreed with values obtained by the falling-ball method at comparable 
maximum shear rates, sec". * C+9. 


Anomalous Viscosity and Elasticity: Theory. Charles Mack. /. Colloid Sei., 
1949, 4, 343-346. A theory of anomalous viscosity and elasticity observed with 
plastic systems is based on the concept of an order-disorder arrangement of the 
molecules and the change in this arrangement in a plastic system under stress. 
Formule for expressing the mechanical behaviour of plastic systems consisting 
of rigid and of flexible molecules are derived. C—8. 


Cellulose Solutions: Intrinsic Viscosity Determination. (‘‘ I’resent Status of 
the Intrinsic Viscosity Determination.’’) W. E. Davis and J. H. Elliott. Jj. 
Colloid Sci., 1949, 4, 313-320. Experimental techniques and equipment used in 
intrinsic viscosity determinations are discussed with reference to the elimination 
of errors and difficulties. The kinetic energy correction should be applied when- 
ever it equals or exceeds the stop-watch error. Difficulties due to dust and gel 
may be eliminated by filtration of all solutions, and by using a viscometer with 
a larger capillary radius. Dilution of the sample in the viscometer improves the 
precision of the results. Some useful short cuts in the treatment of the experi- 
mental data are described and illustrated by sets of data for cellulose derivatives. 

Cc—9. 
Non-Newtonian Liquids: Laminar Flow through Tubes. (‘Ihe Interpreta- 
tion of Observed Pressure Gradients in Laminar Flow of Non-Newtonian Liquids 
through Tubes.’’) J. G. Oldroyd. J. Colloid Sci., 1949, 4. 333-342. Methods 
available for interpreting observations on laminar flow through straight tubes 
of uniform circular cross-section are considered. It is suggested that, from the 
observed data, the apparent fluidity as defined by Poiseuille’s formula should 
be plotted against the reciprocal of the shear stress at the tube wall. When 
these curves for different diameters of tube coincide, this method appears to 
have advantages over others; if the curves show a spread, a wall effect is 
indicated. The two possibilities are treated separately in some detail. C- 9. 


Polystyrene: Rheological Properties below 80°C. Bryce Maxwell and LL. P. 
Rahm. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 1988-1993. The rheological properties of 
polystyrene below 80°C. have been studied by means of stress relaxation tests 
at various elongations and temperatures, and by creep tests at various loads 
and temperatures. The results indicate the operation of two mechanisms of 
stress relaxation and creep, (i) the slipping of chain segments and (ii) crazing 
An illustrated account is gwen of a new method of measuring crazing and 
detailed studies are reported on the relation of crazing to time, temperature, 
stress and strain. C—9, 


Starch Paste: Viscosity Measurement. WV. (3. Bechtel and KE. K. Fischer. 
J. Colloid Sci., 1949, 4, 265-282. The Sow properties of a variety of com 
mercial starches have been measured by means of the Corn Industries visco 
meter and a modified Stormer viscometer. As the effect of rate of shear on the 
computed values for apparent viscosity is great, satisfactory measurements can 
he made only when the rate of shear is constant or precisely known. The 
apparent viscosity decreases continually during the first hour of the pasting 
process. After cooking for one hour at go°-92°C. a fairly level viscosity is 
reached for many starches. Vigorous agitation produces a more rapid decrease 
in viscosity, but does not alter the nature of the pasting process. The effect of 
starch concentration on apparent viscosity is discussed. There are 35 references 
to the literature. C—9. 


Carbohydrate Solutions in 79 per cent. Sulphuric meid: Syectrophotometric 
Study. Miyoshi Ikawa and Carl Niemann. /. Biol. Chem., 1949, 180, 923-931. 
‘The spectral characteristics of solutions of 18 representative monosaccharides in 
79 per cent. sulphuric acid have been determined for solutions maintained for 
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2 hours at 25° ©. and +5 minutes at 100” ¢ Absorption spectra ate shown and 
maximum extinction coefficients and extinction coefficients at 315 mae are 
tabulated. The use of these data for the identification of ketohexoses and 
6-desoxyaldohexoses is indicated, as well as their application to the determina- 
tion of certain monosaccharides when present singly, or in admixture with cther 
monosaccharides, either as the monosaccharides or as components of oligo- 
saccharides and polysaccharides. The method should be used with caution in 
the investigation of complex natural products until interferences by non- 
carbohydrate conponents have been evaluated. The method seems tc be 
applicable to the estimation of carhohydrates in the presence of simple proteins. 
Birefringent Plastic Sheets: Spectral Dispersion Measurement. (©. I). West 
and A. S. Makas. J. Optical Soc. America, 1949, 39. 791-794. It is shown how 
dispersion of birefringence can be measured through the visible spectrum by 
the use of a Martens type of polarization photometer and monochromator, Dis- 
persion curves are given for several organic thermoplastic sheets, including those 
with both normal and abnormal dispersion of birefringence (especially cellulose 
derivatives), and possible uses of such sheets are suggested. Cc—9. 


White, Gray, and Black: Perception. (‘()n Some Aspects of White, Gray, 
and Black."’) M. Evans. /. Optical Soc. America, 1949, 39. 774-779- In 
iiy system which defines colour on the basis of the non-spatial, non-temporal 
properties of light, white, gray, and black are not colours. The perception of 
white is associated with the diffusion of light by the object. White is one 
extreme of a series starting at “‘ clear’’ and passing through various degrees of 
‘pale’ white to a maximum. Gray is the perception of the relative visual 
effectiveness of the light from two areas and cannot be seen unless at least two 
areas are present. Black is considered to be the extreme in lack of relative 
effectiveness. Cc-—9, 


Skin Temperature Measuring Devices: Comparison. (‘' Direct Experimental 
Comparison of Several Surface Temperature Measuring Devices.'’) Alice M. 
Stoll and J. D. Hardy. Kev. Sci. Instruments, 1949, 20, 678-686. An experi- 
mental comparison has been made of several surface temperature measuring 
devices including: the ‘‘ Dermal "’ radiometric surface thermometer; a resistance 
wire skin thermometer (Dermalor); surface pyrometers; various types of thermo 
couples; mercury-in-glass thermometers and thermistors, The radiometric type 
of skin thermometer is preferred for accuracy. Cc 


Volume Dilatometer: Construction and Use. (“Volume [ilatometry.’’) 
Norman Bekkedahl. j. Res. Natl. Bur. Slandards, 1949, 43, 145-156. An 
illustrated description is given of the construction, calibration, and operation of 
a simple volume dilatometer. Methods are described for calculating specific 
volumes, densities, and expansivities of solids or liquids from data. obtained by 
measurements with this apparatus. An illustrative calculation is based on 
measurements on a sample of butyl rubber frorn about -- 30°C. to 490°C, 
with mercury as a confining liquid in the dilatometer. c—8. 


X-Ray Diffraction Micro-camera: Modification for the Study of Long Spacings. 
M. E. Bergmann and IT. Fankuchen. Rev. Sci. Instruments, 1949, 20, 696. A 
brief account is given of the modification of Chesley’s' X-ray diffraction micro- 
camera to permit the study of long spacings. The modified camera is suitable 
for work with fibres and biological specimens. ('/. Textile Inst., 1947, 38. A529.) 

C—9, 
Cell Walls and Gels: Electron Microscopy. (‘' Formyestaltung im sublicht- 
mikroskopischen Gebiet.'’) A. Frey-Wyssling. Reprint, 22 pp., from Ber. 
Schweiz. Botan. Ges., 1949, §9- A review is given of recent applications of 
the electron microscope in studies of the fine-structure of cell walls and gels 
Photographs are reproduced showing, among others, the secondary wall of 
cotton, firewood fibres, the primary wall in flax, bacterial cellulose. There are 44 
references to the .iterature. Cc—9. 


Electron Microscope: Calibration. (‘' Measuring by Electron Microscopy.’’) 
E. F. Fullam, Gen. Electric Rev., 1947, §0, No. 10, 18-21. Methods for cali- 
brating magnification and correcting image distortion in electron microscopic 
measurements are reviewed. Particle size distribution and elevation measure- 
ment methods are briefly discussed Cc—9. 
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Polystyrene Films: Visco-elastic and Photo-elastic Properties above the 
Softening Temperature. LE. Nielson and R. Buchdahl. /, Chem. Phys., 
1949, 17, 839-840. An investigation has been made of the creep, stress relaxation, 
and optical anisotropy of polystyrene films above their softening temperature. 
Some experimental data are given (elongation, stress and birefringence). Th 
existence of a semipermanent network structare is postulated to explain the 
results obtained. 


Parents 
Printing Press Static Eliminator. Goss Printing Press Co. Lid. BPLor8,s9p 
of §/11/1946:23/2/ 1949 (Conv. 23/2/1946). The invention relates to the 
elimination of static electric charges on paper as it passes through a printing 
press, by causing it to rub first against a material that creates a charge of one 
polarity and then against another material that creates a charge of the opposite 
sign, Thus, the steel or rubber surfaces of printing rollers give rise to a positive 
charge on paper which may be eliminated by using guide rollers or rods of 
aluminiam, chromium, zine or cadmium, which give rise to a negative charge. C 


Water Content Extraction and Determination Apparatus. N. \. l’hilips’ 
Glocilampentabrieken. B.P.620,722 of 10/1946: 29/ 3/1949. The invention 
relates to an apparatus for grinding a solid material (sou, flour, wood, leather, 
etc.) to a powder and extracting it with an organic solvent saturated with an 
electrolyte (alcohol + sodium chloride or acetone + oxalic acid). The electrical 
conductivity of the extract is then measured and the result is converted into the 
moisture content of the solid by means of a calibration curve. The apparatus 
consists of two chambers separated by a filter. The grinding is done in one 
chamber and the oeasuring clectrodes are in the other. By tipping over the 
apparatus the extracting solvent flows from one chamber to the other. . oF 


Cellulose: Saccharification. rans B.P.621,024 of 11/5/1945: 
4/4/1949. Cellulose (e.g. wood) is ground to a powder and suspended in butyl 
alcvhol that has been saturated with water, and hydrochloric acid gas is pumped 
in under pressure (e.g. 1-5 kg. persq.cm.) until the suspension is saturated (HCI 
concentration about 45 per cent.). Digestion is allowed to proceed for about 
4 hours and then the liquid is evaporated under reduced pressure (25 mm.,5§0°C.), 
the butyl alcohol and hydrochloric acid being recovered. Steam is then injected 
into the solid residue at about 120°C. to complete the hydrolysis oe 


10-ECONOMICS 
British Cotton Textile Statistics, 1948/49. (‘' The Kaw Cotton and Cotton 
Textile Situation in the United Kingdom.'’) Dudley Windel. Egyptian Cotton 
Gazette, 1y49, No. 7, 17-21. Statistical data on raw cotton arrivals at British 
ports, consumption and stocks, machine activity and production, cotton yarn 


and cloth exports in 1948/49 and annual production and export targets for 1949 
are presented and discussed C10, 


British Finished Cotton Goods Experts. (‘The Textile Export Trade.’’) 
N. G. McCulloch. Textile Weekly, 1949, 44, 1424-1426. The contribution of 
the finisher to textile exports is discussed with reference to statistics for 1913, 
1920, 1937 and 1948. Exports to various world markets are analysed under 
the headings grey, bleached, printed, dyed and coloured cottons. C10. 


Indian Handloom Weaving Industry. (‘‘Cottage and Small-Scale ludustries.’’) 
A. K. Das Gupta. Indian Textile ].. 1949, §9. 954-957, 953. A discussion is 
given of the position and ‘ -ture of small-scale and cottage industries in the 
economy of India. Sugyestions are. made for the development of the handloom 
industry. Figures are given for the number of looms and weavers engaged in 
handloom weaving in the various provinces of India. c—10. 


Lancashire Cotton Industry: Structure (and Productivity). R. Robson. 
Textile Mercury & Argus, 1949, 121, 961-963. A report of a lecture on the cost 
of equipping cotton mills, the monetary return per spindle in spinning and the 
size of mill units. Until 1900 the average spinning mill was for 50-60,000 
spindles, but modern mills tend to be for 100-110,000. The present cost for a 
mill would be about 48 per spindle (mule equivalent) for combed Egyptian 
balanced at 60s, {10 for American 208, {12 ‘for 10s, and {20 for a waste mill. 
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jradmg profits for itt mills during 1936-38 are analysed. The average return 
per spindle was 2-1 shillings for mule spinaing and 3:2 shillings for rings. 
Analysed according to average count spun the returns range from 2-1 shillings 
for counts above 30s to 2°9 shillings for coarser counts. New mills were only 
slightly more remunerative than old. C10. 


Silk Industry in Saxony, Prussia and Austria in the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
(' Die Seidenindustrie .in ‘Sachsen, Preussen und Osterreich zur Zeit des 
Merkantilismus.'’) P. Wescher. Ciba-Rundschau, 1942, No. 55, 7024-2035. An 
illustrated description is given of the silk industry in Saxony, Prussia and 
Austria in the 17th and 1:8th centuries. Silk production, spinning and weaving 
were introduced in Saxony about 1670, and the industry declined in the second 
half of the 18th century when Prussia and Austria started their own silk manu- 
factures. Frederic the Great created the silk industry in Prussia in the middle 
of the 17th century, and it reached its peak period in 1785. The introduction 
aud development of the silk industry in Austria took place at about the same 
time as in Prussia and followed similar lines. The value of the Austrian silk 
manufactures exceeded that of the Prussian in the 178os, aud the Viennese silk 
industry flourished far into the tyth century. Cc. 


Textile Fibres: World Production and Consumption and Prices in 1948. 
(* World Fibres Review, 1948.°) Food and Agricultural Organisation of the 
United Nations. FAO Commodity Series, No. 9, September, 1948, 72 pp. A 
tatistical examination of world fibre production, markets and prices in 1948. 
the major natural fibres (cotton, wool, raw silk, flax and hemp, jute and bard 
fibres, abaca, sisal, henequen) are discussed separately, and data are preserited 
in 30 tables. Supplementary tables showing production of various natural fibres 
and of rayon by countries for selected years, prices of major fibres, and a national 
balance sheet for fibres, are given in appendices. cC--10. 


Cotton Manufacturing Commission's Wage System. (‘' C.M.C. !’ro- 
posals."’) R. J. Gigli. Textile Weekly, tggy, 44, 1548 1552. A report of an 
address and discussion, An estimate is given of the number of looms in action 
in Lancashire that lend themselves to redeployment, and the prospects for the 
adoption of the “C.MLC."" wage system are reviewed. C--10, 


Textile Machinery Imports and Exports. Jexiile Weekly, ty49, 44. 1514. 
British imperts and exports of textile machinery for 1y4g are tabulated under 
weights and values and analysed by countries and processes C--10, 
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Fancy Weaving Mill: Redeployment. Associated Industrial Consultants Ltd. 
Textile Weekly, 1949, 44, 1416. A brief report is given of the effect on wages 
and costs of the redeployment of Holme Mill, Padiham (Church Street Manufac- 
turing Co.), where the output is high-quality cotton, rayon and silk dress goods. 
Wages per weaver increased by 73 per cent. and output per weaver by 110 per 
cent., whereas unit production costs fell by 18 per cent. Cc--ll. 


Textile Operatives: Training by Process Analysis Method. (‘‘ Job Analysis 
in the Training of Textile Operatives.'') Wool Sci. Rev., 1949, No. 3, July, 
26-37. Ihe Process Analysis (P.A.) method of training proceeds by first splitting 
up the job into smail parts, teaching each of these parts separately, and finally 
joming the parts together. The training procedure by the P.A. method is 
described and illustrated by examples of process aualysis, ability analysis, and 
device training in piecing up for flyer spinning. Results achieved by the applica- 
tion of P.A. training to flyer spinning (in the wool industry) and to linking of 
half-hose are shown in diagrams. Results achieved by retraining workers in an 
engineering firm by the P.A. method are also recorded. C--11. 


Vezelinstituut T.N.O., Delft, Holland: Development and Organisation. 
(‘' Wool Research Institutions throughout the World.”’ Part Ill.) Wool Sci. 
Rev., 1949, No. 3, July, 10-15. A brief illustrated account is given of the 
Vezelinstituut T.N.O. (Fibre Research Institute) at Delft, created in 1941, its 
organisation, equipment, and investigations cll 


